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EDITORIAL 


HICAGO is the city where they jail the sheriff and 
C let the jailbirds run at large. A change, therefore, 

in the shrievalty has more than local interest. The 
whole country perks up its ears at the word that there is 
a new man in the office. To be sure, this will be in the 
nature of a notification to the ma- 
jority of citizens that the former 
sheriff is out of jail. As a matter 
of fact, the Honorable Peter M. 
Hoffman got out just in time to witness the triumph of a 
Democratic candidate in the November elections. But when 
the victor subsequently died, it took considerable persuasion 
of a kind with which politicians are familiar to convince 
Sheriff Hoffman that this was anything less than provi- 
dential intimation that he was to continue in office indefi- 
nitely. Now, however, Mr. Hoffman is out. 
a tried and true henchman of the odoriferous Crowe-Bar- 
rett republican gang, reigns. Mr. Hoffman’s experience 


“Prohibition Can’t 
Be Enforced” 


His successor, 


as a jail boarder, rather than proprietor, came, it will be 
remembered, when a federal judge discovered that “beer 
baron” prisoners committed to the care of the Chicago jail 
were allowed to roam at large as much as might be required 
by their highly demanding business. Being sent to the Chi- 
cago jail was almost equivalent, during the Hoffman re- 
gime, to providing a booze dealer with a bullet-proof head- 
quarters for such times as needed, while not imposing any 
restraints on the prisoner at such times as the coast was 
clear. All of which is by way of introduction to the item 
that, on finally relinquishing office, Sheriff Hoffman told 
the newspapers that And 
his successor, whose political clique is one hundred per cent 
wet, agrees with him. Of such stuff is much of the current 
comment on the dry situation composed. 


“prohibition can’t be enforced.” 


Which Way Will the 
Farmers Go? 

HE LATEST REPORT of the department of labor 

on the cost of living shows a reduction for the month 
of one per cent in retail costs, but of two per cent in farm 
products. Other reports show that the farmers themselves 
got three per cent less for their produce. As compared with 
one year ago, farm produce has a gain of one per cent over 
retail averages. In other words, the farmer is barely hold- 
ing his own with the post-war slump in prices paid him and 
is today receiving little more than before the war, while 
the average of retail prices is about sixty per cent above 
that of the pre-war period. The recent meeting of the farm 
bureau federation in Chicago showed no radical swing, but 
another farmers’ convention was held in Minneapolis at 
about the same time, composed of farmers from the states 
of the north and northwest, which did not show a radical 
swing. The Chicago meeting was engineered largely Dy 
the white-collared farmers; bankers, college professors and 
large landowners spoke for them. In the Minneapolis meet- 
ing the horny-handed son of toil did most of his own talk- 
ing. At Chicago a banker won in his plea against coopera- 
tion with labor, saying: “We don’t want to cooperate with 
labor, because labor’s aspirations run counter to those of 
the farmers.” At Minneapolis a resolution was passed say- 
ing: “The producers of wealth and the great combinations 
of capital have no interests that are identical.” Ex-Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, a capitalist farmer, seemed to be in high 
favor at Chicago. His remedy for the farmer is a curtail- 
ment of output and some sort of manipulation that will raise 
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the price of food. Mr. Lowden’s fortune is invested in the 
Pullman car company. What would his attitude be toward 
labor in Pullman shops if it advocated a reduction in labor 
production for the sake of keeping jobs and high wages? 
What does he think about the wages of Pullman car por- 
ters? The Minneapolis convention went on record, against 
all “unearned incomes.” Did the millions of real dirt farm- 
ers speak at Chicago or Minneapolis? We doubt if they 
found voice at either place. The farmer is conservative in 
temper and sticks to his party with unquestioning fidelity so 
long as he can make ends meet, but long years of economic 
depletion and the failure of his favorite party to give real 
relief during the entire administration may result in a 
ground swell of political uprising that will increase the five 
million LaFollette votes of 1924 to the full measure of a 
sectional revolution. 


Child Labor Is 
Increasing 


HEN the child labor amendment to the constitution 

was defeated we were assured that this was a step to 
safeguard the liberties of the republic, uphold states’ rights, 
and confer innumerable other benefits on the citizens of 
this nation. There were some who expressed a mild doubt, 
but they were suspected of radical tendencies anyway. Now, 
however, the children’s bureau of the government has re- 
leased its statistics for 1924-’25, and it looks as though the 
doubters had some ground for their misgivings. For, what- 
ever the failure of national child labor legislation may have 
done in the realm of political theory, it appears that it at 
least coincided with a national increase in child labor itself. 
The children’s bureau states that, whereas all cities report- 
ing showed fewer children at work during 1924 than in 
1923, by 1925 the increases were almost universal. Of the 
twenty-nine cities with a population of 100,000 or more 
that made returns, all but five reported an increased per- 
centage of child labor. Fall River and New Bedford, cities 
in that Massachusetts where the sacred principles of democ- 
racy were invoked to kill the constitutional amendment, 
show increases of 43.7 and 33.8 per cent, respectively. 
Complete statistics are available from only twelve states, 
but these show an increase in child labor in eight—Alabama, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Tennessee. More than half 
the child workers in the country are represented in these 
statistics, says the bureau. Concern for the safety of our 
democratic political principles is a good thing. But what 
of the children who die? 


He Saw of the Travail 
Of His Soul 


ICHARD C. MORSE is dead. On Christmas day, 

from his home in Brooklyn, this man who placed the 
imprint of his personality so deeply on one of the greatest 
religious enterprises of our time, passed over into the coun- 
try where his eternal youthfulness will cause no surprise. 
For a good many years Mr. Morse had been more of a 
tradition than an active leader in the Y. M. C. A. To be 
sure, he was generally present at conventions, and it was 
known that his advice was available when the men at head- 
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quarters sought it. But the national body of the Y now 
has a presiding officer less than thirty years of age, and 
for any organization that even pretends to be concerned 
with youth, an octogenarian officer is bound to be more a 
figure for veneracion than for intimate contact. It was in 
1869 that Mr. Morse became general secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian association, and not until 1915 that he 
finally left that office wholly in the hands of John R. Mott. 
During those forty years the Y became a giant organization, 
internationally as well as nationally. At every step in the 
development the influence of Mr. Morse was felt. When 
Mr. Morse was made general secretary the program of the 
Y, under the guidance of men like Dwight L. Moody, was 
the very simple one of attempting to bring help in the meet- 
ing of personal religious problems to the individual young 
men who came within the association’s reach. To the end, 
Mr. Morse insisted on the basic importance of this type of 
work. Under the compulsions of the present the Y is ven- 
turing into countless forms of community and group service. 
But there was a directness, a simplicity, and, one may well 
say, a godliness about Mr. Morse’s type of leadership which 
will make his name abide as a gracious and tender memory. 


Discussion of Controversial Questions 
In Public School Buildings 


The New York state commissioner of education has up- 
held the decision of the city board of education in refusing 
the use of public school buildings for meetings sponsored 
by the American civil liberties union. This opinion was 
based on the principle that, when a given function is to be 
performed at the discretion of an administrative officer or 
board, that officer or board cannot be called in question for 
the manner in which he or it exercises such discretion. If 
the law says that school buildings are to be used for public 
meetings at the discretion of the board of education, no 
higher tribunal can reverse its decision or make its discre- 
tion supersede that of the board. The decision seems inev- 
itable under the law. But a more interesting question is 
involved. The American civil liberties union is noted for 
its bold dealing with topics which most agencies consider 
too hot to touch. The commissioner of education added to 
his decision, as obiter dicta, the opinion that it is inadvisable 
to permit the use of public school buildings in the evening 
for the discussion of “controversial issues.” But what 
other issues are worth discussing? How can there be any 
development of public intelligence about live questions un- 
less there is free public discussion of them? It is of little 
use to discourse learnedly about questions that have only 
one side. It is time for the public to understand—and in 
large measure it has come to understand—that neither the 
owner of a hall nor the publisher of a magazine is to be con- 
sidered as approving every opinion that is expressed in it. 
Less than twenty years ago the editor of the Century maga- 
zine said that “magazines intended for general circulation 
must of course exclude politics and theology.” And now 
look at them. Editors have learned that subscribers are not 
so narrow-minded as to object to the publication of opinions 
at variance with their own if the topics are live and the dis- 
cussion is intelligent. Magazines of general circulation 
flourish on controversial issues, theological, political, social 
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and economic. Perhaps boards of education will some day 
learn that the same principle applies to the use of public 
school buildings for evening lectures, and when they do the 
school buildings will become much more useful in the edu- 
cation of the public. 


Pullman Car Porters Celebrate 
Success in Unionizing 


HE NEW BROTHERHOOD of sleeping car porters 

recently celebrated the passing of the half-way mark 
in its campaign to organize the colored men who make up 
our beds in the Pullmans. There are some 12,000 Pullman 
car porters, and more than one-half of them have joined 
the union. The organization campaign began in August, 
1925. Its motto is “more sleep;” wages, not tips; shorter 
hours; a real union.” The demand for a “real union” is 
their reply to the efforts of the company to organize a 
“company union” as a means of defeating the craft union’s 
organization campaign. Wages were also slightly raised, but 
the craft union’s success now seems assured, and it has 
petitioned the new federal mediation board, appointed under 
the Parker-Watson law, for recognition as the authoritative 
representative of the Pullman porters. Should this petition 
be granted, the way will be cleared for their efforts to 
abelish tips, have wages raised from the present average 
of $78.00 per month to a minimum of $150, and hours 
reduced from an average of nearly 400 per month to 240. 
They also ask for four hours’ sleep the first night out, with 
six hours each on the second and third nights, and that time 
spent at work before and after the run be counted. Tips 
now amount to an average of $58. per month per porter; 
the grand total, as now paid by the traveling public, amounts 
to more than seven millions per year. The Pullman com- 
pany’s financial history is one of the most gratifying, from 
the stockholders’ standpoint, in the history of amazing 
American corporation profit-makers. It has paid handsome 
cash dividends and practically built up its great capital out 
of profits besides. The public that travels by night knows 
too well the unfailing courtesy and service of the dutiful 
“George,” not to feel that he should be well paid and paid 
like a man, instead of being compelled to act as a menial 
servant with his hand out to his customer in a “whatever 
you like, sir” attitude in order to get his pay. Meanwhile 
those interested in the colored man as a wage earner look 
with great interest upon this experiment in organizing 
thousands of them into a great national union. It may give 
a sober second thought to those labor organizations which, 
up to date, have so effectively kept the color bar up at the 
doors of their union halls. 


Colonel Thompson Reports 
On the Philippines 


OLONEL CARMI A. THOMPSON’S report on the 
Philippines has been transmitted to congress by the 
President. Mr. Coolidge says that Colonel Thompson paid 
his own way on his tour of investigation, and it ought to be 
said at once that the colonel has given the government much 
better service than it has received from most of the gen- 
tlemen who have offered to work for it for nothing. The 
report, in fact, is an agreeable surprise. It is so much better 
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than it might have been expected to be that one hesitates to 
find any fault with it at all. Better, says the first impulse, 
to thank heaven it is as good as it is than to endanger its 
effect by pointing out its shortcomings. While one continues 
in this mood attention is held to the recommendations to 
replace the governor-general’s military court with a civilian 
administration; to keep the governor-general’s powers 
where they are; to kill the mischievous Kiess and Bacon 
bills; to let the Philippine legislature deal with the land 
laws—in other words, to impose a firm negative on the most 
provocative proposals of the army-big business group 
which has become so vocal during the administration of 
General Wood. A program of this kind, when coupled with 
the kind words Colonel Thompson has for an increase in 
Filipino autonomy, will, if adopted, go far toward allaying 
the present unrest and securing real Filipino cooperation in 
the development of the islands. 


Further Candour Needed in 
Philippine Policy 

R. COOLIDGE calls the attention of comgress to the 

“candid and intimate” character of the Thompson 

report. The terms are deserved. It is, however, at pre- 
cisely the critical point that Colonel Thompson’s candour 
deserts him. The key question which the Filipinos are ask- 
ing, the question Mr. Coolidge wanted Colonel Thompson to 
help him answer, is, When is the United States to carry out 
the promise of Philippine independence contained in the 
Jones law? Colonel Thompson recommends that nothing 
be done to disturb that Jones law, but when it comes to that 
test question, this is the best he can achieve: “I have the 
honor to recommend .. . . that the granting of absolute 
independence to the Philippines be postponed for some time 
to come; that this matter be considered at some future date 
when the islands are sufficiently developed” and so on. For 
sheer slipperiness that sentence would be hard to beat. Is 
it not time to treat with the Filipinos on a more honest 
basis than this? If we are not going to grant independence, 
why not say so? If we are, why not set a definite date, how- 
ever distant, or a definite list of requirements to be met? 
But whatever we do, let us at least stop insulting the intelli- 
gence of the Filipinos by expecting them to be satisfied with 
talk about “postponed for some time to come” or “some 
future date.” 


Senator Couzens Cuts Out 
The Detroit Y. M. C. A. 


HE PHILADELPHIA LEDGER is responsible for 

the story that, as a sequel to the recent withdrawal by 
the Detroit Y. M. C. A. of its invitation to President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federation of Labor to speak 
on a Sunday afternoon. Senator Couzens “announced 
privately that he was through contributing to the community 
chest of Detroit so long as the Y. M. C. A. was one of the 
organizations participating in it.” The Ledger reports that 
his annual gift has been about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Our readers will recall that the president of the Y. 
M. C. A. board of trustees explained, in withdrawing the 
invitation to President Green, that because of the gifts of 
millions to the Y. M. C. A. building fund by open-shop 
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manufacturers, it would be impractical to allow him to fill 
the engagement. Senator Couzens seems to think that what 
is good for the goose may be good for the gander. This 
action tallies well with the senator’s temper. We reported 
several months ago how he replied to S. S. Kresge’s appeal 
for a contribution for a working girls’ home by repeating 
to the philanthropist the scale of wages paid in his stores 
and sending with his gift a bit of advice to the effect that 
if he paid better wages to his working girls he would need 
to build fewer “homes” for them. (The president of the 
Detroit Y. M. C. A. board is also the general manager of 
the Kresge corporation.) The American federation of labor 
will hold its next convention in Los Angeles. The social 
service commission of the federal council of churches passed 
a resolution in its meeting, following the Detroit convention, 
that it would continue its custom and ask the churches of 
Los Angeles to open their pulpits during the coming con- 
vention to an appraisal of the spiritual and humanitarian 
aims of the labor movement. Los Angeles has not always 
been fortunate in the kind of labor leadership which has 
sought and found prominence there, and the public mind 
has had its opinions on organized labor largely dominated 
by the fact that officers and agents of unions blew up the 
Times building. This was a real and serious fact, but it 
does not constitute an adequate body of data upon which 
to judge the whole cause of labor. Both ihe religious 
and the labor world will await with keen interesc the reply 
of the churches to the overture of the social service com- 
mission of the federal council. 


China’s Reds ‘Turning Pink 


HE MOST STARTLING international political 
development of the year now closing has been the 
outburst of nationalistic fervor and strength in 


A year ago China seemed a sprawling, inchoate 
anarchy. International commissions were sitting in Peking, 


China. 


trying in vain to find a government there with which it 
was worth while to negotiate. These old reliable military 
freebooters, Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, whose nannies 
have been so beloved of the headline writers, were moving 
their armies without resistance about the north, mulcting 
the country as they went, while in central China another 
of precisely the same breed, Sun Chuan-fang, was follow- 
ing precisely the same program. Feng Yii-hsiang, the 
single war lord who had shown some interest in securing 
a stable government to be conducted in behalf of China’s 
people, was out of the picture, with his army pushed back 
through the passes into Mongolia, and Feng himself in 
Moscow. Canton was seeking to recover from the ex- 
hausting commercial warfare which she had been waging 
for years with the neighboring colony of Hongkong. 

That was a year ago. Today, Sun Chuan-fang is fight- 
ing to hold the last of his five provinces, and will soon lose 
that. Wu Pei-fu ic hardly able to muster an army of any 
size, and seems certainly headed for oblivion. Chang Tso- 
lin is making sure of his lines of retreat into Manchuria, 
from whence he will not soon emerge again. Feng Yi- 
hsiang is wresting from Wu Pei-fu the last of the territory 
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in Wu’s control, and will presently be the most powerful 
figure in north China. And out of Canton has come a con- 
queror who, in three or four brief months, has extended the 
power of that single city over almost half the territory and 
more than half the population of that vast land. Cantonese 
rule will be established over all China south of the Yangtse 
by the Chinese new year—word has come during the last 
week of the adherence of Szechuen, largest and wealthiest 
of Chinese provinces, to the Cantonese cause—and after 
that there is every reason to expect, by cooperation with 
Feng Yii-hsiang, an extension of this rule throughout all 
the country south of the great wall. 

This amazing shift in the political situation in China 
seems to have caught foreign diplomats and business in- 
terests almost wholly unprepared. For a time the advance 
of the Cantonese armies northward, crossing mountain 
passes and country without roads or railroads, fighting 
hundreds of miles from their base, and in situations which 
made the protection of communications impossible, was 
regarded with incredulity. Regarded from a purely tactical 
standpoint, the victories won by General Chiang Kai-shek 
of Canton since the first of September constitute a military 
miracle. And foreigners forced to believe, by the testimony 
of their own eyes, that the miracle has come to pass, have 
fallen back on that convenient explanation which is now 
attached to all unusual, and inconvenient, phenomena. The 
stride of Canton to the leadership of a united, self-con- 
scious, nationalistic China is, we are told, a triumph of the 
“reds.” Canton is red; her pe chon are red; her aims are 
red ; the territory which she controls becomes, as she takes 
it over, red. And the world is. invited to view and tremble 
before this new red onslaught. 

All of which raises the question as to what makes a 
Chinese red. Canton is under the political control of the 
Kuomingtang, or people’s party, a political organization 
founded by the late Sun Yat-sen, and devoted to the per- 
petuation and establishment of Dr. Sun’s principles. Are 
those principles communistic? No. Are they socialistic? 
Hardly. Are they radical? Save in the sense that they 
oppose the principles on which the foreign powers have 
been operating in China, the answer must again be, No. 
\Vhat are they? They are nationalistic. They call for a 
China freed from interference from without and intrigue 
from within, together with a program o: internal develop- 
ments that reads much like the platform of any American 
party in the days when our railroads were still to be built 
and our infant industries to be nourished. 

Specifically, the main points in the Sun Yat-sen program 
for China are the abrogation of treaties which infringe on 
the sovereignty of China; the cancellation of all extra- 
territorial privileges; the recovery to China of all foreign 
settlements ; the extension of railroad construction, and the 
building of harbors and bridges. It was for announcing 
this program in the last years of his life that Dr. Sun was 
laughed at as a visionary and denounced as a red. It is 
for again announcing this program, in his recent inter. iew 
with representatives of the western press, that General 
Chiang Kai-shek has been branded as a red. It is for at- 
tempting to put this program into practical effect in the 
territory now coming under its contro! that Canton is 
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heralded to the world as red. To the young Chinese, who 
has been exhorted for years to give his life to the making 
of a self-reliant China, such a program may sound like 
nothing so much as patriotism. But the nations which 
have been mucking about with opium wars and conces- 
sions and tariff controls and extraterritoriality and gunboat 
patrols and spheres of influence and all the rest of it for 
these eight decades know better. They know that the 
Chinese who stands for things like this is no patriot. He’s 
a red. 

If this howling at the reds had not been practised so 
indiscriminately of late, it is possible that its present em- 
ployment might already have led to armed intervention in 
China by foreign nations. Great Britain, in announcing its 
new readiness to do business with Canton, has candidly 
admitted that it sounded out Japan and the United States 
on the feasibility of such a course and dropped it only 
when the United States refused to give it consideration. 
Sut, having dropped it, the whole outlook for the future 
Great Britain at once begins to make herself 
friends with this mammon of unrighteousness—or, in non- 
scriptural terms, her minister begins informal negotiations 
with the red Cantonese government. British commercial 


changes. 


interests begin to resign themselves to the prospect of 
Cantonese rule over practically all the sections of China 
in which they have large investments, with the exception 
of Tientsin. Great Britain not only announces a new diplo- 
matic policy on her own accord, but does so in a manner 
which makes it virtually incumbent on the other nations to 
follow suit. Washington, which is caught by the turn of 


events holding the fatuous Strawn report, gives out word 
that Britain has been influenced in taking her new line 
by secret pressure from the United States—which may be 
true, but will not at all change the picture that the world 
will now see of the United States following the British 
lead. And news dispatches from the far east suddenly be- 
gin to talk less and less about the reds, and more and more 
to content themselves with the simple noun, Canton, and 
the adjectives which derive from it! 

This is the significant fact about the situation at the 
present moment in China. As Canton moves toward un- 
disputed control of all the country south of the great river 
and from the sea to the ramparts of Tibet it becomes less 
and less red. In fact, at this writing Canton is hardly 
more than pink, and not a deep pink at that. When 
Shanghai falls, the last tinge of color is likely to fade out. 
For China’s own good there may then be need to splash 
some pigment on the picture again. There is such a thing 
as a government being too colorless for its own purposes. 

The conduct of the Cantonese during the last few months 
has begun to suggest to the more astute among western ob- 
servers that the east is no longer afraid of the west. This 
is bound to have its effect on the future relations of oc- 
cident and orient. But there will be even more effect if the 
east, having ceased to fear us, begins to laugh at us. And 
the fuss that we have made in trying to fasten the red 
label on the present nationalistic uprising in south China 
has brought us very close to the derision of many orientals. 

About a month ago a leading movie theatre in the city 
of Shanghai displayed the film, familiar to most American 
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movie-goers, “The Volga Boatmen.” Immediately, the news- 
papers of the city thundered against this “shameless 
bolshevist propaganda,” and the authorities forced the 
withdrawal of the film, which has not been exhibited since. 
The Chinese citizens of Shanghai will not suffer seriously 
from their failure to see this very theatrical picture of a 
young and beautiful Russian noblewoman outwitting the 
bolshevist armies and saving her proletarian lover from 
the penalty for his failure to obey his superior’s orders. But 
if the action taken in regard to the picture convinces these 
Chinese that the Europeans in their midst are suffering 
from over-wrought nerves and near-hysteria, to what extent 
are they likely to regard the other words of these same 
foreigners as wisdotn or as truth? 


The Observer 


Mr. Damrosch and American Music 


HE RESIGNATION of Walter Damrosch as con- 
ductor of the New York symphony orchestra, after 
forty-two years of service, is much more than a 
personal or a local event. His contribution to American 
music has been invaluable. He was always a pioneer as was 
his father before him. Dr. Leopold Damrosch came to a 
New York that had practically never heard a symphony 
orchestra. He began playing Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Schubert to untrained ears, and spent long, discouraging 
years in training American souls to respond. He established 
an oratorio society and trained Americans to realize the 
greatness and beauty of the choruses in “The Messiah,” 
“Elijah” and “St. Paul.” Theodore Thomas came along, 
and he went outside of New York with an orchestra and 
introduced other cities to the immortal music. Dr. Dam- 
rosch left two sons, Walter and Frank. Frank has rendered 
great service to New York as conductor of immense 
choruses, and as head of the institute of musical art. 

For forty-two years Walter Damrosch has stood at the 
conductor’s desk of the New York symphony orchestra. 
He took the somewhat undisciplined orchestras of those 
early days, and by searching the world for artists, built up 
an orchestra of virtuosi, a perfect instrument in the hands 
of the master. He was young and enthusiastic, strong and 
of magnetic personality. He drilled the orchestra until it 
became famous for its clarity and brilliancy of tone. He not 
only played the recognized classics from week to week, but 
began to introduce to his audiences new and modern works. 
He played Wagner to them. It is hard to realize now how 
strange that music sounded to many, but it was a real fight 
to get it heard patiently. Even Tschaikowsky and Brahms 
were at first resented. On the other hand, there were some 
to whom Wagner came the first time as the creator of a 
world of almost unendurable beauty. Sidney Lanier, the 
poet, tells of his first hearing of the overture of “Tann- 
hauser.” He happened to be playing the first flute in the 
orchestra, and when it sounded the first Wagnerian chord 
he had ever heard he trembled from head to foot; so 
thrilled was he with the new beauty life had suddenly 
opened. There are thousands who owe their first adventure 
into these new worlds of beauty to the Damrosches and 
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Theodore Thomas and Carl Zerrahn and George Henschel, 
of Boston. 

Walter Damrosch has continued the practice of playing 
new music. It was his custom to roam about the musical 
centres of Europe every summer listening to the orchestras 
and studying programs to discover the new things worth 
while. As a result, his audiences were among the first, 
often the first in America, to hear Richard Strauss, De- 
bussy, Sibelius, d’Indy, Rachmaninoff, Respighi, and many 
more. He has always given American composers a chance 
to be heard. Sometimes he has played music of little value, 
possessing no ideas, or so excruciatingly futuristic as to 
seem but a travesty on music, but he wanted to give the new 
composer a chance to be heard and the audience a chance 
to hear. Sometimes perhaps he remembered how the multi- 
tude once called Wagner’s music dissonant and grotesque. 
He has also brought many great composers, conductors, and 
artists from abroad, and introduced them to America with 
his orchestras. 

A very fascinating chapter of Mr. Damrosch’s career 
was his adventure into opera, both as conductor of the 
German opera at the Metropolitan opera house and in 
ventures of his own. He tells the story at length in his 
autobiography, “My musical life,” and it is interesting 
reading, especially to those who are inclined to lose heart 
because things are not going well. One feels that if Mr. 
Damrosch could had persevered, under the circumstances 
he encountered, in educating the American public to like 
music, nothing is impossible. To our matter-of-fact fathers 
music made little appeal on first hearing. They had to be 
corralled in a hall week by week and subjected to Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, and Wagner, until bye and bye their souls 
awakened and they knew. Theodore Thomas and Frederick 
Stock have done the same thing for Chicago, and Stokowski 
for Philadelphia, until now we have a dozen or fifteen 
superb symphony orchestras in America playing before 
large audiences of music lovers every week. 

Perhaps one of the unique services Mr. Damrosch has 
rendered music in America was inaugurating twenty years 
ago the symphony concerts for young people, at which he 
not only played all the great classics but talked about the 
music before playing it, illustrating on the piano the themes, 
teaching them to hear the different instruments and to 
distinguish tone values. These concerts have packed Carne- 
gie hall to the doors every Saturday morning and have done 
much to raise up a generation that knows music and likes 
it. Mr. Stock in Chicago, Mr. Stokowski in Ptiladelphia, 
and Mr. Schelling, with the philharmonic orchestra, of 
New York, have followed suit, with encouraging results. 
I am told that in Cleveland Mr. Sokoloff and his orchestra 
devote much time to playing before the pupils of the schools. 
It is the way to raise up a generation of music lovers. One 
reason why the German people like music, while the French, 
English and Americans have never cared for it overmuch, 
is that the German children grow up in it, hearing orchestras 
from their childhood. 

I have referred to it here as a rather remarkable and out- 
standing instance of what a man can do who is ardent in 
his faith that people would like music if they could come 
to know it; who has conceived of a high art as a means of 
enlightenment and culture rather than simply a sensuous 
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delight ; who has let nothing stop him in his determination 
to do a certain great thing; who has been able to work for 
an appreciative tomorrow in many unappreciative todays; 
and who has seen the people come at least to a perception 
and enjoyment of art that is a new thing to America. 
FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Cards Signed 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


, NHERE CAME unto our City a man who had for his 
mission a Highly Important Reform. And concern- 
ing what he desireth to Reform, I have the opinion 

that it Greatly Needeth to be Reformed. And I am ready 

at almost any time to contribute a Shekel toward the Process 
of Reformation. 

And there went with me Five of my Nine Grandchildren. 
And they were Greatly Impressed with the Need of Reform. 

And at the Close, the man said, The Ushers will now Cir- 
culate Envelopes into which Cash may be placed. And in 
each Envelope also is a Card for Annual or Monthly or 
Weekly Subscriptions. And whether thou shalt give Cash 
or Subscription, we desire that thou Sign thy Name, for 
we wish to know who be our Friends. 

So the Ushers brought Cards unto our Seat, and unto 
each of the Children was there given a Card, and a Tiny 
Lead Pencil and an Envelope. 

And I felt in my Pocket and I found a Shekel, and that 
did I place in mine own envelope, for I pay Cash. 

And I sought further, and I found some Fractional Cur- 
rency, and I gave unto one Child a Nickel and unto another 
a Dime until they all had Money. 

But they wanted to use the Cute Little Lead Pencils, and 
I was quite willing. 

And they wrought Laboriously at the Names and the 
Street Addresses, and some wrote them and some Printed 
them. And I did not look Very Carefully at what they Did. 

And the Next Day the Master of the Head Office of that 
Organization Called me on the Long Distance Phone, and 
said : 

This Organization is now on Easy Street. For every one 
of thy Five Grandchildren hath Filled out a Pledge with 
a Check Mark in Every Space on the Card. 

And I inquired, What is the Total ? 

And he said, There is a Space for those who will give a 
Dime a Week, and every one of them promised that for a 
year; and one for those who will give the Fourth Part of 
a Shekel a Week, and they all subscribed that; and one for 
those who will pledge a Shekel a Week, and one for those 
who will pledge Five Shekels a Week, and one for those 
who will pledge Ten Shekels. And they have all signed on the 
Dotted Line for all of those amounts, and we know their 
Grandsire is a Man of Great Wealth and a friend of this 
Organization, and we judge that he will henceforth be our 
Principal Contributor. 

Now this he said as it were Jestingly, for he and I know 
each other. And the next day he mailed me back the cards, 
and it was as he said. 

But I would rather be a Generous Little Child and Prom- 
ise too Much, than be a Miserly Adult and Give Nothing. 
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“Abraham ... went out not knowing whither he went.”—He- 
brews 11:8. 


“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem . . .”—Psalms 137:5. 


cumulative living is in part loyal memory and the 

hoarding of experience. The very genius of the He- 
brew people is found in the words “Abraham . . . . went 
out not knowing whither he went.” The history of Israel 
was one long moral and spiritual adventure. It was lonely 
climbers among dangerous peaks who first dared to believe 
in a God with a character. If, as a distinguished British 
scholar used to say, the great achievement of the old testa- 
ment is just in pronouncing the word righteousness, that 
itself is a vast and far-reaching adventure of the human 
spirit. To make one country a holy land in a fashion which 
ultimately makes every land holy involves a series of adven- 
tures of the body, the mind, and the conscience of a whole 
people. To take the crude ore of the Babylonian creation 
and flood stories, to put it through the mint of the spiritual 
life of a nation mightily aware of God, and to bring it forth 
a part of the coinage of ethical religion, is an adventure the 
very thought of which kindles the imagination. When, after 
the experience on the Damascus road, Paul went out not 
knowing whither he went he was more rather than less a 
son of Abraham than before. Moral and spiritual adven- 
ture was in his blood. 

But the Jew could remember as well as explore. In the 
midst of a brilliant and alien culture in the days of the 
exile he remembered the little hill city of his birth. He re- 
membered it as a particular spot of earth. He remembered it 
as an idea. He remembered it as an ideal. And with poignant 
joyous pain in the memory he cried, “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem!” He did not forget. He has never forgotten. 
He carried into all his vast and varied experiences about 
the earth the memory of the little city in the hills, the whole 
quality of its life, the meaning of its story. He gathered 
up the whole experience of his past to carry on with him 
into the future. And so at its best Israel lived at the very 
point where experience and adventures met. And when 
Jesus came, he felt that he was the fulfillment of the whole 
past of Israel at the very moment when he completely tran- 
scended its meaning. He came to fulfill the law and the 
prophets. Yet the fulfillment itself was a new and amazing 
adventure. 


A LL GREAT LIVING is in part daring adventure. All 


I, 


Sometimes men are tempted to build their lives and their 
institutions exclusively upon the firm foundations of ex- 
perience. They want to build a castle and not an airship. 
They are thinking of solidity and firmness and not of va- 
riety and change. Walls covered with ivy appeal to them 
more than whirring wheels of a machine soon to sweep 
away from the earth with a kind of imperial disdain. A 
cliff against which the storms beat in vain captures their 
imagination. Even when they think of some powerful bird 
battling with storms upon far heights, they remember tiat 
somewhere among the rocky cliffs it has a sheltered nest. 


Adventure and Experience 
By Lynn Harold Hough 





That civilization owes a great debt to the home-builders as 
well as to the pioneer, can scarcely be denied. And the home- 
builder is the conscience of the funded experiences of the 
race. 

When in the sixth century before the Christian era that 
capable and clear and wise thinker, Confucius, put at the 
very center of the life of his people the requirement of 
loyalty to all the noble and gracious ways of the past, he 
was but finding the fullest place for the expression of the 
attitulle represented by the words “If I forget thee, O Je- 
rusalem.” He was expressing the mood of that large group 
of men who feel that to maintain is much more important 
than to obtain. When quiet monks in the monasteries of 
the middle ages patiently copied ancient manuscripts, de- 
termined that the ripe wisdom of their older world should 
not be allowed to perish, they were taking their position 
with those who believe that there is something sacred, in- 
deed something priceless, about experiences. When Peter 
Lombard gathered into the “Sentences” the carefully gar- 
nered thought of the church for over a thousand years he 
was making accessible to young men of the twelfth century 
that experience which was the best gift of the long and 
many-lighted story of the church. When Dean Inge in that 
vitally significant little book “The Platonic Tradition” finds 
a stream of creative idealism flowing through the church’s 
life and giving to it a noble continuity, he is coming to the 
problems of a new day with a priceless insight of experience. 


Il. 


But the apostle of loyalty to the experience of the past is 
not always a true servant of men. Sometimes experience 
provides a safe and beautiful house. But sometimes it builds 
a prison with remorseless chains. And when the man who 
lives in the prison comes to be so familiar with its stern 
walls that he calls a prison a home, and when he comes to 
regard even the chains with affection, so that he is ready to 
treat as his foe any man who comes as a deliverer, you have 
indeed a strange and baffling situation. When Amos made 
religion one with righteousness and scorned the religious 
rites which did not develop character, he found that many 
of his contemporaries loved their chains and did not want 
a deliverer. When Paul, with a whole world in his mind and 
his heart, turned from the provincial and narrow sanctions 
of the old religion, he found that multitudes of his race 
regarded him not as an emancipator but rather as a traitor. 
They loved their chains. When Luther brushed aside every 
sanction which stood between his spirit and direct contact 
with the living God, he discovered that many men found 
support in what he regarded as a prison. They loved their 
chains. When the prophets who saw the social implications 
of Christianity began to subject to remorseless analysis the 
men who never allowed their Christian principles to invade 
their business, it was soon discovered that many people re- 
sented the prophetic voices. They loved their chains. And 
so the love of old ways and the trust in the guidance of 
experience sometimes becomes the foe and not the friend 
9 
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of man. When humanity falls in love with its past its fu- 
ture is endangered. 


ITI. 


If it is true that we all love a lover, it is also true that 
something in us all loves an adventurer. “We are the first 
that ever burst into this narrow sea” speaks to the viking in 
us all. It was when “behind him lay the gray Azores, behind 
the gates of Hercules” and “before him only shoreless 
seas” that Columbus became one of the world’s heroes. 
Archimedes in the bath at Syracuse stirs our imagination 
because he actually sails a little boat of intellectual adven- 
ture in a bath-tub out to new lands of knowledge. He finds 
that the shores of a bath-tub may indeed be the shores of a 
new world. When Plato, finding the existing world so far 
from mind and heart’s desire, projects his faith into that 
world of golden reality which is the source and hope of 
all that is best in this world, we breathe a deep sigh of glad 
content. In a great crisis of thought he was not afraid to 
set sail. He went out not knowing whither he went. When 
in the thirteenth century Roger Bacon made the cell of a 
monk big enough for a new science, when he set out on the 
adventure of observation which, as other men joined in the 
adventure, was to change the face of the world and the 
faith of humanity, he did something which still kindles our 
minds and warms our hearts. He was not afraid to set 
sail. He went out not knowing whither he went. When 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the declaration of independence 
and in effect declared that democratic dreams are such stuff 
as states are made of, he gave the note of a brave adven- 
ture to the very republic which he was helping to found. 
When Charles Darwin crowned twenty years of observation 
and close study of facts gathered all about the world with 
the explanation projected in the “Origin of Species” he 
literally turned the stream of human thought toward new 
and mighty seas. He was not afraid to set sail. He went 
out not knowing whither he went. 

The debt we owe to the adventurer is one we can never 
pay. He has given us new horizons. He has turned our 
eyes to light never before seen on sea or land. He has 
poured new worlds into the laps of the astonished recipients 
of his bounty. 


IV. 


But that is not the whole of the story. For sometimes 
the adventurer is a pirate and not a lawful sailor upon the 
high seas. Sometimes he is an audacious Icarus whose fall 
is as tragic as his flight was amazing. Sometimes, drunk 
with emotions, he quite loses the capacity to distinguish 
between intoxicants and food. When that gifted but un- 
scrupulous Greek who had sat at the feet of Socrates wasted 
the military strength of Athens and then turned traitor, he 
taught the city the menace of the adventurer who has bril- 
liancy without character. In a very unhappy sense, fol- 
lowing him, Athens went out not knowing whither it went. 
When that strange emperor in whom brutality and a dis- 
eased sense of beauty so curiously combined set Rome 
burning and made music to accompany its fiames, the im- 
perial city learned the meaning of a lawless experimenting 
in adventure full of disorder and suffering. With such a 
ruler, in a bitter fashion Rome went out not knowing 
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whither it went. When lawless iconoclasts to whose heads 
the reformation had gone like strong wine began to tear 
dowr. the solid sanctions of clean and noble living, men 
learned the meaning of an adventure which lost more than 
it could ever gain. When Nietzsche sought to build up a 
culture whose very foundations were laid upon the ruins 
of the noblest sanctions of the life of Europe for two thou- 
sand years, western civilization confronted the challenge of 
an adventure completely destructive. And the men who 
tried to be blonde giants, whose undisciplined will was the 
law of the world in a fashion with its own far-flung tragedy, 
went out not knowing whither they went. When that mar- 
velous ship Adventure comes sweeping into view you must 
watch for its flag. For sometimes it is a black emblem with 
skull and crossbones. And sometimes it is the flag of civili- 
zation itself. 


V. 


That way of thought and feeling and action which, climb- 
ing through the pages of the old testament, comes at last 
to the heights of the new, has many aspects of summoning 
authority and inspiration. And one of the most fruitful 
observations which can be made regarding its meaning is 
just that perpetually it has to do with the meeting of ex- 
perience and adventure in fruitful and noble wedlock. Out 
of empire building and exile, out of political dependence 
and contact with people of many lands, there are gathered 
those insights into the meaning of God and the relationships 
of men, which with some vast and divine impulse from 
within become the glorious old testament revelation. And 
Paul, with the wide experience of the Roman empire as 
a frame, builds his towering thought of the kingdom of 
God among men. The very genius of the inspiration which 
comes from Jesus is a union of moral conservation and 
spiritual adventure. The two live together in the far-rang- 
ing thinking of Saint Augustine. They bloom upon one 
stock in the obedience and the daring of Saint Francis. 
They are one in that consummate intellectual product of the 
middle ages, the “Summa” of Saint Thomas. The great 
reformers soon learn that only as experience and adventure 
combine will their work endure. Then the mysticism of the 
seventeenth century is at its best when it clasps hands with 
history and at its worst when it forgets the lessons of ex- 
perience. The Mayflower in its turn is notable just be- 
cause in it adventure and moral experience travel together 
toward the new world. And the great revival of the eigh- 
teenth century is gladly receiving treasures inherited from 
the past at the very moment when it goes on to make a 
new future. 

At the beginning of another year memories and expecta- 
tion come crowding in upon us. The whole wonder and 
the whole productive quality of the past speak to us and 
we reply, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem!” The days before 
us beckon. The untried and the unknown lift their voices. 
We feel that we would like to join the company of those 
whom “only the farthest beacon beckons.” And at the great 
divide between the past and the future stands the Master 
with all the treasure of ancient good and all the hope of 
the untried days in his hands. We, too, will go out not 
knowing whither we go. But we will travel with high as- 
surance as we follow him. 
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The Scot at Worship 


By Murdoch Mackinnon 


the natural aspirations of man and his restless seeking 

for sanctuary beyond time and space. But characteristics 
of race and temperament may determine the outward form 
which worship may assume. The Celt has his distinctive 
qualities. Whatever progress he may have made and what- 
ever influences have been brought to bear upon him, he 
is still a Celt, and the march of time only serves to reveal 
new powers of adjustment which enable us the more con- 
fidently to form an estimate of him. Bishop Lightfoot 
speaks with admiration of “the tough vitality of the Celtic 
character which maintained itself in Asia, comparatively 
unimpaired, among Phrygians and Greeks as it has done in 
our own Islands among Saxons, Danes and Normans, re- 
taining its individuality of type after the lapse of ages and 
under conditions the most adverse.” 


|: ESSENCE, worship is always the same. It expresses 


DRUID ANCESTRY 


In common with other members of the human family 
he is incurably religious, the only difference being that the 
religious bias in his case is an outstanding feature. The 
eerie feeling that creeps over one at the honk of the wild 
goose as it sails aloft at the turn of the season is the 
modern response to the belief in omens; the boy who thinks 
that the best cure for a serpent’s bite is to cross a running 
stream before the serpent does, has the Druids for ancestors, 
and the popular tales of clairvoyance or second sight in 
many a Highland home have their source in common with 
the belief of the primitive Celt in the transmigration of 
souls. Religion and superstition have some elements in 
common, 

A stranger is always impressed with the plaintiveness 
of the Highland music. This quality is not only in the 
music, it is in the spirit of him who sings, revealing his 
conception of the vanity of human wishes and the transi- 
toriness of all earthly enjoyments. History and environ- 
ment tend to convert this plaintiveness into a dirge. Scot- 
land is a land of mountains and mist, of memories and of 
martyrs, and its music could not be other than it is. Burns 
wrote thus of the Cottar and his family offering their eve- 
ning sacrifice : 

“They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 

On plaintive Martyrs, worthy o’ the name.” 

Wordsworth is struck with the same characteristic as he 
listens to the Highland lass crooning to herself in the 
harvest field : 

“Wili no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 


For old, unhappy far off things, 
Or battles long ago.” 


Yes, she may be singing of Culloden, or of Prince Charlie 
who is gone over the sea to Skye, or of “The Boatman” 
whose failure to return has brought misery into one heart 
at least. The sadness of many of the Jacobite songs is due 


not so much to the tragedy of Culloden as to the melan- 
choly streak in the Celtic character which found here a 
unique theme for idealization. This is the characteristic 
which makes the Highland service almost oppressive to 
those who approach it from without. There are lighter 
moods, of course, but not in the atmosphere of religion. 
The spiritual yearnings of the Celt find expression in ir- 
regular and broken fashion as he chants with solemnity 
and high seriousness the strains of the psalmist: 
O thugaibh moladh mor do Dhia, 
’S beannaicht an ti gu beachd 
D’an eagal Dia, ’s a ghabhas toil 
Gu mor d’a lagh’s d’a reachd. 

The emotional element in religion finds utterance in 
music. But emotion is not the most important aspect of 
religion. Thought has a necessary place there. It is the 
great ocean, and music is but the sound of its waves. Paul 
would rather speak five words with the understanding than 
ten thousand in a tongue. For similar reasons we give the 
sermon the most prominent place in our services today. 


A PHILOSOPHIC WORSHIPER 


Now, if thought be an essential part of worship, the Celt 
is always a worshiper. He has a wholesome and “eager 
craving after knowledge.” It is of his very nature to seek 
a solution of the problems of life. “The Gauls,” for exam- 
ple, “would gather around any merchant or traveler who 
came their way, retaining him against his will and eagerly 
pressing him for news.” Arthur, the typical and traditional 
king of the early Celts, was a monarch, half philosopher, 
ruling chiefly by his wisdom and subtlety ; and in philosophy, 
where sane thought is especially called for, the Celt has 
distinguished himself more than in any other department. 
A glance at the names of those who fill the philosophers’ 
chairs in our British and American universities today will 
bear out this statement. 

The presence of this element in his nature is by no 
means an unmixed blessing, especially in the church where 
the truth has been once delivered to the saints. It made 
trouble for Paul in Galatia, and Pelagius, the heresiarch of 
the early church, was-a Briton. When Augustine insisted 
on the doctrine of total depravity, Pelagius left himself 
free to think over this question for himself and in his 
teaching that man is endowed with a free will, he has as 
many followers as his more distinguished antagonist. In 
any case it is a matter of common observation that the 
most virile type of thought and the most original if not 
daring speculations may be found in many a Highland 
pulpit today. It is not divorced from reverence and a due 
sense of responsibility. It is the exercise of his prerogative 
as a man to deal with the open questions of religion at first 
hand and his implicit recognition of the truth of Hegel’s 
statement that “to think is also to worship.” 

In consonance with this conception which gives thought 
and intelligence so large a place, we recognize that the only 
authoritative religion for the Celt is the religion of the 

ll 
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Spirit. It is a significant fact that there is hardly a trace 
of idolatry in his primitive forms of worship. The rapid 
progress made by the reformation in the Highlands of 
Scotland is explained not only by the high standard of 
education established there by St. Columba and his school, 
but also by the general agreement of the truths which the 
reformation emphasized with those spiritual conceptions 
that are peculiar to Celtic religion. God could not be repre- 
sented by any material thing. To provide an image was 
to rob the imagination of its legitimate function and to 
bring the deity down to the plane of the material. An 
early Celtic proverb runs thus: 
Nid Dim ond Duw; 
Nid Duw ond Dim. 

(What is not God is matter, what is not matter is God.) 
The dualism of such a proverb is still far from the teach- 
ing of him who said “neither in this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem,” but it reveals what Matthew Arnold calls “the 
greater delicacy and spirituality of the Celtic peoples,” and 
has the merit of anticipating in an imperfect way that in- 
ward conception of religion and worship which is of the 
essence of Christianity and which is a prominent feature in 
the Highland service today. “Na, na,” said Sandy as he 
declined to lead in prayer, “let her do it,” pointing to the 
organ recently installed, “if she can sing for you, she can 
also pray for you.” He tolerates modern “devices” not be- 
cause they accord with his own sense of the fitness of 
things, but because he is at times generous enough to make 
allowance for the weaker brother. But his protest is a 
better clue to his Celtic nature than his acquaintance in the 
use of any material thing as an aid to devotion. 


THE HIGHLAND SACRAMENT 


The annual religious festival known as the Highland 
Sacrament illustrates in a concrete way some of those Celtic 
traits to which reference has already been made. Its ap- 
parent origin may admit of local and temporary explana- 
tion, but its roots reach back to the days of Columba and 
the Druids. Burns asked nothing better of heaven than a 
Highland welcome, and to know the hospitality of the 
Highlander is to know him at his best. Hospitality was 
one of the three rules of Columba’s monastery at Iona, and 
it accorded well with the character of his peopie. The 
annual gathering referred to still provides scope for the 
practice of this virtue. 

But of greater significance is the environment in the 
midst of which these services are held. “The Druids of old 
worshiped in the open air and regarded it as sacrilege to 
build temples to the gods. The mysterious circle of massive 
stones with no covering but the heavens served as places 
of worship as well as memorials for the more illustrious 
dead.” The groves of oak were the favorite retreat. To- 
day the most beautiful valley in the parish is without 
ceremony set apart for the Cruinneachadh. The church 
edifice which does service at other times now loses its 
attractiveness. The green slopes of the valley, the cool 
shade of the beech and the maple and the free air from 
lake or river near by, are far more compatible with the 
instincts of the Celt. The tables (Na Buird) run in parallel 
lines along the length of the valley, and communicants 
take their place one by one. The multitude join in singing 
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“the processional” which is led by the precentor whose 
clear, native voice finds its echo in the hills around. The 
ministers of the neighboring parishes are grouped in “the 
box” from which they speak with fervency and serious- 
ness. In due course the hoary-headed elders gather “the 
tokens” and distribute the elements; words of solemn 
council are spoken, a parting psalm is sung in which the 
triumphant note is dominant, and the great day of the 
feast is brought to a close. 


SERVICES IN GAELIC 


Finally, these services are still conducted in the language 
of Ossian. Gaelic may not be adapted to the uses of 
modern science, but there is no speech more adapted to the 
purposes of devotion. The Highland priest who fell back in 
Beinn Doruinn when he forgot his Latin, unconsciously 
reverted to the more devotional language. One of the dukes 
of Argyll is credited with the statement that if addressing 
his sovereign he would speak in English, if addressing the 
lady of his affections he would choose French, but if he 
were addressing his God he would choose Gaelic. The 
Gaelic tongue still remains the medium through which many 
a devout Highlander hoids converse with the Unseen and 
in which in his own vigorous intellectual fashion he dis- 
courses on the serious questions of life. Language and 
customs are but things of a day. They shall pass. But 
the spirit which finds voice in them and the religious hopes 
which they enshrine shall live on in such new customs, 
langvses and institutions as best accord with the growing 
needs of the ages. 


Among the Hills of Vermont 


By Herbert H. Hines 
| HAD a funeral today at Baily’s Mills. 


The old mill 


and inn have been remodeled into a huge, comfortable 
summer dwelling. Just across the road, not fifty yards 


away, is an old cemetery. In early times a certain Mr. 
Baily wanted to buy this particular piece of land in front 
of his house for a race track. The pious owner refused to 
sell. A feud grew out of their grievances. The owner was 
unyielding ; the other man insisted that he would some day 
have some of that land. The owner, just before he died, 
willed the land to the town for a free cemetery. But Baily 
finally got his land. He is buried in one of its plots. 

In the town just north of us there was an old farmer who 
drove in regularly in the winter with his sturdy oxen and 
pung. It was usually an all-day trip. One winter day the 
snow was deep and turn-outs had been dug along the road- 
side. A neighbor coming up the valley saw this old farmer 
coming down. When he reached him he asked why he had 
not come on, why he stopped three or four turnouts back 
from where he could have come. The reply was: “Well, 
whenever I see a good turnout I turn out into it and wait 
for someone to come along.” 

There used to be an old minister in this village who 
served here almost fifty years. He performed several thou- 
sand weddings. One day an old man came to him to be 
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married for the fifth time. When the minister was ready 
for the ceremony he asked the man if he would stand. The 
groom answered : “No, sir! I’ve usually sot.” 


We left the main highway and followed a valley up into 
the hills for several miles. The day was warm and invit- 
ing. We came to an old-fashioned farm house, with a 
wonderful view of the hills to the east a hundred miles 
away. Busy neighbors had left their work to come by 
families to honor an old lady who had died at the age of 
eighty-six. A few days before, someone had asked her if 
she had made her peace with God. She bluntly said, “No, 
there is no peace to make. God has always been near.” 
Something of that easy faith was in the beauty of the day 
and the confidence of the prayers. In the middle of the 
service I was thinking that when I get to be eighty-six I’ll 
want to know something about the other side of the hill of 
life, when we who have borne the image of the earthly shall 
put on the image of the heavenly. My thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the drumming of a partridge in a thicket across 
the road. Just as the last “Amen” of the service was 
spoken, at that very instant, an oriole sang out his beautiful 
song, as if an echo of approval. It seemed that the faith 
of that hour and the beauty of that day and the order and 
confidence and beauty of the world; the flowers of the 
fields, the birds of the air, and the trees growing beside the 
brooks that are never still, were all tied together in the truth 
that is beauty and the beauty that is truth. For “I had felt 
a presence that dis:urbed me with the joy of elevated 
thoughts; a sense sublime .. .” 


In one of the valleys that is called a “hollow,” not more 
than sixty years ago, two men traded wives. One of them 
made the other give him a threshing machine “to boot.” 


The other evening I was going over the hill on an errand 
and passed two little neighbor girls. To my “hello” one 
gave a queer grunt and the other a peculiar smile. I went 
on my errand wondering about such strange actions. When 
I returned the two of them were waiting at a turn-stile to 
say that the reason they could not speak was that they could 
not break the charm. It seems, they said, that when any 
two people—but particularly two little girls—say exactly 
the same words at exactly the same time, and then cross 
their fingers in exactly the same way, and then wish very 
hard for something, that their wishes will come true. They 
had said the same words, crossed their fingers, and wished 
for something, but could not break the spell by speaking. 
I asked if their wishes always came true, and one seriously 
replied, “Only sometimes.” And I wondered if sometimes 
our prayers were not just saying the same words at just 
the same time, or just wishing very hard for something, and 
nothing else; and we might not expect just as much to 
happen if we crossed our fingers, if that is all there is to 
prayer. 


The first minister of this church, in days before the Rev- 
olutionary war, was paid his salary in produce. In the fall 
there was what was called a wheat day. On that day he 
would take an extra horse and a boy to collect his salary, 
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in wheat. A deacon met him one wheat day with a long 
face, saying that the people were reluctant to pay what was 
due. They refused to give anything. On inquiry, the min- 
ister learned that the reason was that he did not put enough 
“hell fire and damnation” into his sermons. The back-pay 
would not be given until the minister promised to remedy 
the defect. The deacon asked for a promise. The old min- 
ister looked a while at the deacon, then at the empty grain 
sacks, and then answered: “Well, wheat I must have.” 


A superstition that might be traced to the President’s 
economical influence: “You see that plum tree? President 
Coolidge ate plums from that tree one year and it never 
has had a plum on it since.” 


(Further Echoes from Vermont Hills will appear in another issue.) 


The New Year 


Prayer 


LESS Thou this year, O Lord! 

Make rich its days 
With health, and work, and prayer, and praise, 
And helpful ministry 
To needy folk. 
Speak Thy soft word 
In cloudy days; 
Nor let us think ourselves forgot 
When common lot 
Of sorrow hems us round. 
Let generous impulse shame the niggard dole 
That dwarfs the soul. 
May no one fail his share of work 
Through selfish thought; 
Each day fulfill Thy holy will 
In yielded lives, 
And still the tumult 
Of desires 
Debased. 
May faith, and hope, and love, 
Increase. 
Bless Thou this year, O Lord! 

A. S. C. CLarKe. 


Retrospect 


HAT have the years left us? 
What will they bring? 
Life—life’s not bereft us, 
Still we can sing. 


See! blue skies above us, 
Green sod below ; 

Friends laugh with and love us; 
Bright the days flow. 


Time, drop shades around us; 
Death, call us hame; 
Say not that you found us 
Sorry we came. 


Cuaries G. BLANDEN. 








January Survey of Books 


A View of the Universe 


The Nature of the World and of Man, by Sixteen Members of 
the Faculty of the University of Chicago. Edited by H. H. New- 
man. University of Chicago Press, $4.00. 


HE UNIVERSITIES publish a good many books that 

I are of no interest, and seem of no use, to the outside world. 

But the University of Chicago has now issued a volume 
that will be useful and interesting to those outside the circle of 
the specialist. It is in fact a book by specialists for those who 
are not specialists. The Nature of the World and of Man gives 
s bird’s eye view of the universe as seen by modern men of 
science. It contains no fairy stories and no fireworks; just 
straightforward statements of the conclusions resulting from 
research, expressed in a form that can be comprehended by any- 
one who really wants to know the facts. An outline of science 
in a single volume. 

Such a comprehensive survey of the entire field is particularly 
needed now. The newspapers are printing more scientific news 
than they used to, but even if it is all accurate and undistorted 
the casual reading of such fragments cannot get from them 
what is the main lesson of science, that is its unity and correla- 
tion. We get confused by the throng of new facts and strange 
notions. We can’t see the woods for the trees. 

There are two classes of readers who need this book, those 
who have not been to college and those who have. Those who 
have not had the advantage of a collegiate education will find 
here the means of making up in a measure for what they have 
missed, a knowledge of the world about them interpreted by 
contemporary thought. Those who have studied certain of the 
sciences some years ago will find this volume useful in freshen- 
ing up their views. For progress in all the sciences has been 
unprecedented in the present century, and in several of them 
the viewpoint has so shifted and the outlook so widened that 
the “old grad” is quite lost if he relies upon his textbook as a 
guide to the new world revealed by twentieth century science. 
Blunders both amusing and serious are made every day by 
statesmen, business men, preachers and writers who have failed 
to keep up with recent advances and so do not understand what 
is being taught today in our foremost institutions. 

Here then is a chance for all such to learn what modern sci- 
ence means from those who have a share in the making of it. 
For these chapters range from astronomy to psychology, and 
the story of each is told by a recognized authority in his par- 
ticular field. Here for once and for a wonder the specialists 
have put their heads together without bumping them. We are 
told that for a period of four months these sixteen professors 
have met weekly to read and criticize the chapters they had 
written in order to coordinate their work and make it clear. 

Were you brought up on the old nebular theory of Laplace, 
that the earth began big and hot, a ring thrown off from the 
swirling sun? Then you will want to learn about the more 
recent planetesimal theory, that the earth began small and cold 
and grew by maverick matter it picked up from space. The 
new theory is explained here by Professor Moulton and Pro- 
fessor Rollin Chamberlin, the collaborator and the son of T. C. 
Chamberlin who originated it. Do you believe that the earth 
is 6,000 or 10,000,000 years old? In either case you will want to 
hear the evidence which convinces Professor Bretz that ‘it is 
nearer 1,500,000,000 years old. Do you understand what the 
radio fans mean when they talk about wave lengths, electron 
streams and invisible rays? If not, you will do well to read 
the chapter in which Professor H. B. Lemon tells about “En- 
ergy: Radiation and Atomic Structure.” Did. you study chem- 
istry when it was taught that the atom was indivisible and im- 
mutable? Then you will learn something by reading what has 


been found out since according to Professor Julius Stieglitz. 
Do you know what the modern zoologist means when he uses 
the word “evolution”? 
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You can find out from the chapter by 


Professor H. H. Newman on “The Nature and Origin of Life.” 
And there are twelve other chapters equally enlightening. As 
soon as any librarian catches sight of this book, he will put it 
on the open shelves as first aid to inquirers. 


Epwin E. Stosson. 


Religion and Reality 


Reality, a new Correlation of Science and Religion, by Burnett 
Hillman Streeter. Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


The Pathway to Reality, by Viscount Haldane. 
and Company, $5.00. 


M ‘i: YEARS AGO philosophy digged for itself a deep 


E. P. Dutton 


pit of subjectivism. Not all philosophers enter it, but 

some do. Anyone who does go down into it and makes 
his abode there for a time is never able to climb out, however 
high he may rear his system of philosophy. Viscount Haldane 
constructs his philosophy from the bottom of the pit of sub- 
jectivism. “With mind . . . we must begin. It is the actual, 
what lies nearest to hand, and it is also the ultimate, beyond 
which we cannot get, and which can only be described in terms 
of itself.” His entire philosophy of religion is deduced from 
those operations of mind by which knowledge is supposed to be 
achieved. What my mind does, when it achieves knowledge, 
God does and the universe does. Hence, in order to solve the 
problems of the universe, I need only trace the knowing opera- 
tions of my mind. 

This book by Haldane is a reissue of his Gifford lectures 
which first appeared in 1903-4. Many will be acquainted with 
it. Hence the new work by Canon Streeter will be of greater 
interest. I would in any case consider it the more important 
of the two. Reality has two features, says Canon Streeter, qual- 
ity and quantity. To adapt ourselves to reality we must make 
adjustment to both. Religion informs us concerning the quality, 
science concerning the quantity. Hence science and religion are 
both indispensable to human living. 

This is an ingenious theory. Its great importance, I believe, 
lies in the fact that it brings out into clear light of intelligible 
statement and philosophic self-consciousness something which 
has been floating rather hazily in the minds of many modernists. 
I suspect there may be something epochal in this book. I shall 
try to put its thought into my own words as briefly and simply 
as possible. 

If we could be immediately conscious of total concrete reality, 
would we experience a rapturous vision or something ghastly? 
If our ears were attuned to the symphony of all being, what 
ecstasy of music or terror of shrieking would we hear? This 
vision, this 1nusic, this quality of reality is what religion gives 
to us. But it is manifestly impossible for man to attain con- 
sciousness of total concrete reality. He can sense a patch of 
color here, catch a note of music there. Deeds of love and 
glints of noble purpose pass him by in fleeting moments, fol- 
lowed by scenes of hate, misery and degradation. But what 
would he experience if all of it were merged and fused into a 
single total state of consciousness? That is the quality of reality 
which our author claims can be revealed to us through religion. 
But how is it done? Let us explain by means of a parable used 
by the author. 

My eyes may never behold the city of Venice to see its colors 
and shapes. Or if I did visit the place I might not have the 
sensitivity or gain the perspective which would enable me to ex- 
perience its unique quality. But Turner painted a picture of 
Venice. He had the sensitivity and the perspective. He achieved 
consciousness of its concrete reality and embodied his experience 
in. a work of art in such manner that I, contemplating his 
painting, can have the same experience. i cannot apprehend 
directly the aesthetic quality of Venice; but through the work 
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of Turner I can do so indirectly. I cannot enter directly into 
conscious experience of the unique quality of ultimate reality. 
But Jesus did; and he has embodied his experience in a unique 
life. He could not embody it in a work of art, for art can give 
us only aesthetic qualities; and the quality of ultimate reality is 
moral as well as aesthetic. This life of Jesus, with the quality 
in it which was caught from ultimate reality, is transmitted to 
us by way of gospel story, the creeds, the cross and such cere- 
monies as the last supper. 

But in order to experience the quality of reality through these 
symbols we must use them aright. We must not use them 
merely as symbols designating certain objective facts, although 
they do testify to facts as Turner’s picture testifies to an actual 
city. But the distinctive religious use of such symbols as cross, 
creed, ceremony and story, is to evoke in us a certain quality of 
experience. No word adequately describes this quality but per- 
haps “love” indicates it as well as any. 

How do we know that the quality thus experienced is the 
quality of ultimate reality? Here our author is not so clear. He 
says that this experience must be criticized and corrected by 
science and philosophy and all the powers of intelligence at our 
command. But he is at great pains to show that science can 
tell us nothing about quality; so how can it help us? Here, I 
believe, is one of the weakest points in the book. This quality, 
we must remember, is not experienced immediately and directly 
as that of ultimate reality. It merely claims to represent that 
ultimate quality, and the author insists very much on this prin- 
ciple of representation. We do not go to ultimate reality to 
get it; we go to certain religious symbols that evoke a certain 
peculiar experience in us and this experience, it is claimed, rep- 
resents the divine quality. This is a very precarious position 
indeed. It is the same old difficulty that always arises when 
religion and science are made so mutually exclusive of one an- 
other as Canon Streeter makes them. 


The scientific method, he declares, can give us knowledge of 
quantity only. But is this correct? Scientific method has been 
subjected to intensive study of late and most of its exponents 
would radically disagree. They would say that the quantitative 
measurements that science uses are devices by which quality is 
most accurately known. Color, for example, is a qualitative ex- 
perience. Science correlates this experience with certain quan- 
titative vibrations. This is a device by which science attains 
more accurate knowledge of the qualitative experience called 
color. Intellectual symbols, such as the concept of ether vibra- 
tions, are not themselves colored, but that does not hinder them 
from giving us knowledge of color. If the terms by which we 
know a quality had to bear the quality themselves, then the word 
“dog,” because it has no tail to wag, could not help us under- 
stand what we experience when in a dark room we feel some- 
thing hairy and hear something whine. 

Almost all students of scientific method have agreed that the 
following points are errors, yet Canon Streeter supports each 
one. (1) That the terms and methods of physics and chemistry 
are the only ones that pure and rigorous science can ever em- 
ploy. (2) That the old Aristotelian method of classification is 
indispensable to all scientific knowing. (3) That Bergson’s 
theory is correct which claims that the intellect is unable to 
know change, growth and movement. (4) That there is no 
scientific way of knowing individuality. (5) That psychological 
determinism, if it were true, would render all thinking invalid. 
(6) That scientific method is essentially and necessarily limited 
to the use of quantitative standards in formulating and testing 
any theory. 

Many authorities would disagree with every one of the above 
points. With respect to the last we would add that, while 
science does endeavor to reduce all matters of investigation to 
quantitative standards by correlating all quality with quantity, 
it does so only because it has discovered that one can test « 
theory more finely, and guard against error most thoroughly, 
by this method. But this efficacy of quantitative measurement 
in checking human fallibility is not peculiar to science. All human 
knowing is highly fallible and this use of measurement is simply 
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the best technique we have thus far discovered for guarding 
against error. 

The chief endeavor of the book is to prove that there are two 
kinds of knowing, one scientific and the other religious. This 
we believe is a mistake. Scientific knowing differs from other 
knowing only in degree, not in kind. The degrees of difference 
are along three lines: first, in accuracy; second, in elaboration 
of technique for guarding against error; third, in restricting the 
scope of inquiry to those limits in which this standard of accur- 
acy can be maintained and this technique applied. Science has 
advanced farther along these three lines of development than 
unscientific knowing, but we believe there is no other essential 
difference between the two. 

A final point of criticism I would raise concerning Canon 
Streeter’s view of religion. He claims that the religious use of 
symbolism is primarily evocative rather than designative. By 
that he means that religious symbols serve primarily to evoke 
a sentiment—a quality of experience, Mr. Streeter calls it— 
rather than to designate a fact. We agree that religion often 
assumes this form but we consider it a case of degeneracy. It 
is sentimentality in religion. Sentiment or quality of experience 
is one essential component of conscious living. Certain objects 
yield a distinctive quality of experience when we deal with them 
in a certain way. But in normal, healthy living we give our 
attention to the object, not to the way we happen to be feeling 
toward it. The feeling will be with us, to be sure, but in any 
healthy state it should come spontaneously and without any 
special cultivation. As soon as we begin to cultivate our own 
“inner” experience, as soon as we begin to devise and adjust 
symbols which will enable us to have this quality of experience 
without direct dealing with the object itself, we are on the road 
to that sickening bathos of sentimentality which ruins human 
life in times of sophistication. When we begin to cherish the 
shoes of little boy blue for the sake of luxuriating in the quality 
of experience which they afford, it is time to turn away the head 
with shame. But it is just such nauseating sentimentality into 
which religion degenerates when it becomes a matter of culti- 
wating a certain quality of experience by the adroit use of 


symbols. . 
Henry NeLson WIEMAN. 


Business Is Business—Plus 


Business and the Church, edited by Jerome Davis. The Century 


Company, $2.50. 


E ARE LIVING in an age which has almost completely 

emancipated business life from any kind of ethical re- 

straint. Nevertheless, there are ethical forces at work 
in the business world, trying to fashion some new and workable 
morality for business. Professor Jerome Davis has rendered us 
a real service in bringing some of the ablest and some of the 
most ethically sensitive business men together to talk over their 
problems and ideals in business and to make room for some 
kind of ethical restraint and moral idealism in the business 
world. Almost every kind of experiment in industrial democracy 
is represented in the book. Every type of business idealism is 
represented from that of Henry Ford to William P. Hapgood. 
The symposium contains essays from Ford, Babson, Arthur 
Nash, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Henry Dennison, Edward Fil- 
ene, Hapgood, Earl Dean Howard, William Green, Albert Coyle, 
and many others prominent in the field of industry either as 
employers, labor leaders or astute observers. 

The symposium is a revelation of the ethical ferment at work 
in the business world today. Many of the employers represent 
firms which have made revolutionary departures in labor policy. 
The degree of insight into the ethical implications of business 
©ractice varies, of course. Mr. Ford is sure that only the ethical 
is finally practical. Mr. Hapgood pleads for a moral adventure 
in business which goes far beyond what Mr. Ford would call 
practical. Mr. Babson adds considerable spice to Professor 
Davis’ salad by an analysis of the eminence of preachers’ sons 
which proves them to be strong men rather than good men, that 
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is, more eminent for their immediate success than for their moral 
idealism. His conclusions are in accord with the studies made 
some years ago by the publishers of “Who’s Who” and appro- 
priated by Professor Huntington, I believe, to show that the 
disproportionate number of eminent minister’s children is due to 
hereditary endowment rather than to social environment. It is 
a grateful task to record that Mr. Babson is not as naive as he 
usually has been in elaborating the thesis that godliness is prof- 
itable unto all things. 

Mr. Filene speaks hopefully of the future of business as a 
servant of beauty, and while one may disagree with some of his 
conclusions, it must be admitted that he is fully aware of diffi- 
culties which face ethically minded business men and does not 
arrive at his results too cheaply. Some of the contributions, in- 
cluding those of Mr. Filene and Mr. Rockefeller, are not new. 
Yet they are worth the repetition granted them in the company 
of the other essays in the symposium. The book on the whole 
is so free from the bunkum which might have been found in 
similar ventures a few decades ago that one must record progress 
in the arduous task of infusing ethical idealism into the cold 
realities of business enterprise. All honor to the little company 
of men who are thinking of business not as an end in itself but 
as a means to human ends. 


REINHOLD NIEBUBR. 


Sermons—English and Canadian 


The Gospel of the Larger World, by Frederick W. Norwood, 
DD., Doran, $1.75. 


Great Canadian Preaching. Edited by W. Harold Young. Ryer- 
son Press, $2.00. 


R. NORWOOD’S sermons are conceived in reality and 
brought forth with power. They are a faultless illustra- 
tion of what is perhaps the soundest definition of preach- 

ing ever given us, that by Phillips Brooks, “the bringing of 
truth through personality.” One feels the impact of the preach - 
er’s powerful personality in practically every one of the twenty- 
five sermons and addresses. We in America need no longer won- 
der that this young, and hitherto unknown, Australian preacher 
is capturing London with his preaching in the City Temple. In 
the light of the foregoing sentences it is next to impossible to 
apply any other canons of criticism to “The Gospel of the Larger 
World.” One finds next to nothing of literary quotation, but an 
abundance of life. From the wealth of his rich experience the 
preacher lays his own track of homiletic structure as he pene- 
trates the life of his hearers and readers. One finds only once 
in a long, long while a preacher who is as little hampered by 
homiletic technique as is Norwood. 

From a fellow craftsman’s point of view, the most astonish- 
ing thing about these sermons is the presence, in almost every 
one of them, of a quotable epigram. Here are a few of them: 
“I would like to see a new fashion of social reform that did not 
seek merely to pacify man the animal, but gave vision and cour- 
age to his spirit.” Speaking of the writers of the Bible: “These 
men were not infallible men; they were men who were inspired, 
which is a different thing.” “God sends the prophets. . . . They 
are his goads and guides, who keep men from succumbing to the 
evil that is within them.” “If I have the right to become any- 
thing at all different from what I am, then who shall deny me 
the right to become even a son of God?” “Never trust a 
prophet who does not know history.” “Vision is the test of 
verity, not logical formulae.” “I am consecrated, as every clear- 
eyed Christian must be, to the loosening of the fingers of a soul- 
less commercialism until a hungry, naked man in the midst is 
more terrible and disturbing than an army with banners on the 
borders of the land.” “Many a believing man is made a doubter 
at last because his early faith was rewarded.” “The prophet 
said once to his people, speaking in the name of God: ‘Try me 
and prove me.’ We would rather prove first and then try.” 

“Great Canadian Preaching” is one more of the many anthol- 








ogies of sermons that are now appearing. If, as the foreword 
suggests, “The sermons in this volume can surely be taken as 
a fair index of the message of the Canadian pulpit to the harassed 
minds and hearts of men today,” the harassed minds and hearts 
of Canadian men and women of today are being ministered to 
in a helpful and effective way. The distinguishing quality of the 
sermons in this volume, in which practically all of them share, 
is the boldness with which the preachers attack the vital per- 
plexities and problems of life. It is a brave book. The basic 
appeal almost invariably is to the conscience and the will. One 
gathers the impression that the more intelligent and serious- 
minded the listener is, the more will he get out of these sermons. 

Eighteen men cooperated to produce “Great Canadian Preach- 
ing.” They represent all shades of opinion; they belong together 
none the less. The note sounded in every sermon is distinctly 
“modern” in the best sense of that word. The present reviewer 
feels prompted to single out for special mention the sermon on 
“Faith” by Dr. Richard Roberts, in which he makes an im- 
passioned plea for “magnificent recklessness”; the one on “A 
Forward Look” by Dr. Arthur L. Huddleston with its effective 
argument for an intelligent religion and a growing faith; “Arms 
and the Man” by Dr. J. W. G. Ward in which one finds a rare 
combination of high intelligence and fine emotional appeal. In- 
cluded in the volume is the communion sermon preached by Dr. 
Samuel P. Rose on the occasion of the inauguration of the United 
church of Canada. It is an analysis of the qualities of life that 
“the church, which is the body” must have. That church must 
be modern, evangelical, authoritative and universal. It is a dis- 
tinctly wholesome sermon. 

Accompanying each chapter is a brief biographical sketch of 
the preacher. “Great Canadian Preaching” deserves the serious 
attention of those of us who hold forth on this side of the border. 


Mires H. KruMBINeE. 


Are City Churches Adapted to Cities? 


One Thousand City Churches, by H. Paul Douglass. George H. 
Doran Co., $4.00. 


sik CITY CHURCHES are essentially rural institu- 
tions; that the majority of them have made scarcely an 
attempt to adapt themselves to urban requirements; that 
the degree to which such an adaptation has been made by any 
given church may be accurately determined by reference to a 
“measuring rod” which he has devised on the basis of an ingeni- 
ous statistical calculation, are the assertions of the author in 
this book which is announced by the institute of social and 
religious research, under whose auspices the study was made, 
as “undoubtedly the most important and comprehensive work 
on the city church yet undertaken.” It probably is if Dr. Doug- 
lass makes good his case. Perhaps it is anyway; for the author 
has presented and offered an interpretation of an enormous 
mass of factual data concerning the 1044 representative city 
churches which were the subjects of his investigation. 

Dr. Douglass’ proof of his “dominating hypothesis,” however, 
that “the city church is an evolved rural church” seems singu- 
larly uncorvincing, especially since all his argument depends 
upon establishing it. He rests his case mainly on two phenom- 
ena, namely: first, that the “four most frequent items of organ- 
ization and activity” of churches, in addition to the preaching 
service,—i. e., the Sunday school, the ladies’ aid, the women’s 
mission circle, and the young people’s society—“are part of the 
most ancient heritage of American church history;” and, second, 
that contemporary studies show that these four activities consti- 
tute the characteristic program of present-day rural churches. 
But there is no historical justification for the view that these 
four most characteristic activities are of rural origin. Indeed a 
much better case could probably be made for the hypothesis 
that the rurai church is a less developed city church than that 
the city church is a rural institution inadequately adapted to 
urban requirements. As a matter of fact the narrowness of ec- 
clesiastical programs can be much more accurately accounted for 
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on the ground of the traditional protestant conception of the 
function of the church than by reference to rural origins. That 
conception, with its individualistic emphasis and its confidence 
in the preaching of the word as the essential means of religious 
propaganda, made it difficult for even the four activities referred 
to to gain a foothold. When once they established themselves 
in protestantism they spread almost everywhere. More recently 
a large number of additional activities have found a place in 
protestant church programs, largely as a result of research and 
experiment in the fields of religious education and social serv- 
ice, on the one hand, and, on the other, of an increasing sensi- 
tiveness to environmental needs both in city and country. 

Dr. Douglass discards the conventional classification of city 
churches in terms of environment—“downtown,” “residential,” 
“suburban,” and so forth, in favor of a functional classification 
of churches on the basis of what they do. He is much impressed 
by the fact, revealed in his investigation, that the quality of a 
neighborhood gives practically no clue to the number or kinds 
of activities which may be carried on by a church located within 
it. All kinds of churches, measured in terms of what they do, 
are found in all kinds of neighborhoods. Assuming then his 
major hypothesis to be true, he proceeds to develop a scale by 
which to measure the adaptation of the church to the city as a 
whole, instead of to particular types of city neighborhoods, in 
terms of the number and range of activities. Those which go 
beyond the four found to be most characteristic of rural churches 
are assumed to indicate the degree of the church’s adaptation to 
the city. On this basis city churches are divided into five major 
types: “Unadapted, which do less than most city churches do; 
slightly adapted, . . which do what most city churches do; ... . 
internally adapted, (which) do more; ... . socially adapted, very 
much more, reaching specifically into the field of social service; 
(and) widely variant churches, whose programs are heterogene- 
ous as compared with those of the great majority of churches.” 

It is at once evident that the legitimacy of this descriptive clas- 
sification depends upon the establishment by Dr. Douglass of 
these contentions: that the city church is fundamentally a rural 
institution; that the subsidiary organizations and activities devel- 
oped, beyond the four most frequent ones, are genuine adapta- 
tions to urban conditions; and that the degree of adaptation ef- 
fected may be measured in terms of the number and range of 
these activities. The vulnerability of the major hypothesis that 
the church with a limited range of activities is a “rural institu- 
tion,” has already been pointed out. With regard to the various 
activities in which city churches engage it probably is true, on 
the whole, that they represent responses to the ever-increasing 
complexity of urban life. Yet, even so, a church with a very 
limited number and range of activities may represent the best 
possible adaptation to its particular neighborhood—a residential 
neighborhood, let us say, adequately provided with social, recre- 
ational, and other facilities. To undertake additional but un- 
necessary and perhaps burdensome activities does not make the 
church a better adapted one. Such concrete cases invalidate 
the entire scheme for a classification of churches on the proposed 
basis. 

If the criticisms offered have any point, Dr. Douglass’ scale 
fails to provide us with the promised authoritative “measuring 
rod” by which to determine a church’s adaptation to urban re- 
quirements. Indeed, “adaptation to urban requirements” in any 
such generalized way as Dr. Douglass suggests can hardly be 
maintained as a valid concept. Those who have conceived the 
problem of the city church in terms of adaptation to different 
types of neighborhood with widely varying needs rather than of 
adaptation to the total urban situation will probably feel justified 
in continuing to do so, even though they may be disappointed 
to learn that churches have been so hesitant and uncertain in 
developing adequate forms of service. What is actually required 
if churches are to reflect the spirit of him who stood among men 
“as one that serveth” is the achievement of social potency in all 
the varying environments in which people actually live. One 
infers from the facts which Dr. Douglass’ study uncovers that 
an urgent present need exists for a scale by which the actual 
social potency of churches in varying environments may be ac- 
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curately measured in order that the value of experiments under- 
taken may be determined. Such a scale would be of great value 
in shaping policies. But Dr. Douglass’ “measuring rod” serves 
no such purpose. 

Whatever value one may place upon Dr. Douglass’ interpre- 
tations, one cannot but be grateful for the enormous amount of 
information with respect to the present status of city church 
work which this book makes available for the first time. It is 
crammed with statistical tables, charts, graphs, schedules, and 
the like, dealing with every phase of city church interest and 
activity, and will provide a mine of factual data and valuable 
methodological suggestions for administrators, pastors, students, 
and all others interested in the work of the city church. 

Cuartes T. Hotman. 


How Adventurous is Dr. Fosdick? 


Adventurous Religion, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper and 
Brothers, $2.00. 


BOOK by Harry Emerson Fosdick is always an event. 

His latest book is not new, much of the material having 

been published previously in magazine articles. Neverthe- 
less, it is a rewarding experience to read the book in its entirety 
and register a total impression of the faith and religious experi- 
ence of its renowned auther. The book is interesting not only for 
its own sake but because it is from the pen of America’s leading 
liberal evangelical. Like all great leaders, Dr. Fosdick is as 
typical as he is unique, and the whole of the liberal evangelical 
movement may be tested in the pages of his book. The eminence 
which the author has gained in the last two decades is due to 
his superior intellectual energy and spiritual vigor rather than to 
any unique theological position. Dr. Fosdick is modern evan- 
gelical liberalism personified. It might be added that, however 
a few disgruntled liberals who are not in the fold of the tradi- 
tional evangelical church may strive to discredit him, his posi- 
tion, judged from a high perspective, is as typical of all liberalism 
as of the liberalism in the so-called orthodox church. 

“Adventurous Religion” is therefore a cross-section of the 
mind and heart of the modern church. Through its pages we 
are able to sense how it feels and acts and thinks. In agreement 
with most modern churchmen Dr. Fosdick addresses himself 
continually to two classes of people: those who question the 
intellectual validity of religious affirmations, and those who by 
their obscurantism seem to justify the skepticism of the ques- 
tioners. To the one group he insists that “civilization cannot 
dispense with religion and science does not justify its abandon- 
ment.” To the other he declares, “You must interpret religion 
in terms of the modern mind and cease outraging the mind of 
your contemporaries with theological formulas long since dis- 
credited.” Most of us will probably find ourselves in hearty 
agreement with both of these emphases. They are true enough 
as far as they go, but do they really go far enough in solving 
the problem of religion in the modern world? Are the prob- 
lems which are in the center of Dr. Fosdick’s mind really the 
central issues in contemporary religion? 

“Adventurous Religion” deals with the question of the effi- 
cacy of prayer and properly distinguishes between the power 
of prayer in the physical world and in the world of personality. 
It returns once more to the issues raised by the physical sciences 
and properly insists that no spiritual values are permanently im- 
periled by evolution. It pleads for a dynamic and growing re- 
ligion and properly resists every effort to give religious certainty 
a bogus finality by chaining it to magically conceived historical 
revelations. It draws the now conventional distinction between 
the religion of Jesus and the religion about Jesus and, as all the 
Fosdick books, helps us to see Jesus in the whole charm of his 
moral and spiritual life. But through it all there runs the as- 
sumption that religion is imperiled by its intellectual foes and its 
too irrational champions, and that any moral limitation which it 
may have revealed will be overcome, once it is completely 
stripped of theological obscurantism. 
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It is this recurring assumption, so typical of all modern liberal- 
ism which, I believe, deserves to be challenged. Is it not time 
that we saw that more foes of religion are prompted by ethical 
than by intellectual scruples in our day? Is it not true that these 
ethical scruples are not overcome by bringing religion into a 
better adjustment with the modern world-view? They are not 
overcome for the simple reason that modern religion has on the 
whole been no more successful than traditional religion in chal- 
lenging or in changing the fundamental immoralities of modern 
civilization, its immoral nationalism, its lust for power, and its 
accentuated greed. Liberal religion does indeed insist, as Jesus 
did, that faith must finally be judged by its moral fruits; but the 
kind of ethical life which it produces is not sufficiently heroic 
really to impress the thoroughgoing critic of contemporary 
civilization. It adds charm and beauty to a life lived within the 
limits of present economic and political society, but it is not 
really conscious of the primitive sins which lurk in the con- 
ventional relationships of modern society. It has made its peace 
with the biological sciences, which means that it is willing to 
admit that the freedom of God is not capricious. But it has not 
made its peace with the economic and psychological sciences, 
which means that it is not yet fully conscious of the difficulty 
which man has in claiming to be and in being ethically free. It 
maintains its faith in men too cheaply. If economic and psycho- 
logical determinism are due to outraged truth avenging itself, 
modern religion has not yet developed a strategy for overcoming 
the determinism because it has not corrected the overvaluation 
of human freedom. It does not realize how much the world of 
history is but a projection of the world of nature and how 
primitive are the passions which inform most human action. 

Dr. Fosdick very properly contends that religious certainty 
must grow out of moral experience, that men grow confident 
of God only as they discover in human life those sublimities 
which sanction a high appreciation of personality, human and 
divine. But the difficulty is that all these sublimities are de- 
veloped in modern civilization in too narrow a sphere finally to 
convince those who have their eyes upon the whole of civilization. 
It satisfies us for the moment to discover the beauties of human 
love in the family circle, but inevitably someone discovers how 
easily the family itself is predatory in its relation to society. We 
welcome the growing ethical restraints in economic life, but the 
cynic observes that most of them are prompted by expediency 
and leave the essentially unmoral nature of modern business un- 
touched. We glory in the rebirth of moral sanity among the 
nations, yet no one would claim that there is any real honesty 
in international relations. America regards herself as both honest 
and pious, but the world declares that we are selfish and that 
our selfishness is becoming more and more insufferable. Eng- 
land is honest and pacific in her intentions, but China, and Egypt 
too, laugh at her moral pretensions and knowingly observe that 
every ethical ideal within the empire stops short of sanctioning 
the sacrifice of imperial power or privilege. Aristide Briand wel- 
comes Germany into the league of nations in words dripping with 
sentiment and impressing the sentimentalists, but the astute 
political observer merely records that an economic pan-Europe 
has mitigated the political enmity of France. 

Modern civilization in this respeci is hardly worse than civil- 
izations which have preceded it, though there were times when 
nations aspired to the ethical ideal even though they did not 
realize it. Uncompromising loyalty to ethical ideals has never 
really been achieved by groups. It has always been the glory 
of individual saints. “Morality,” observes Henry Adams, “is a 
private, and a costly luxury.” Genuine religion can grow only 
in an atmosphere of sincere morality and the eyes of the world 
are on the insincerities of every kind of group, economic and 
political. Therefore cynicism grows apace and destroys the 
spirit of trust and faith which is the basis of religion. The des- 
perate task which faces all those who hold to a spiritual inter- 
pretation of life is to build a civilization of sufficient moral in- 
tegrity to be proof against the cynics’ sneers, and, pending the 
accomplishment of such a task, to maintain faith in the possi- 
bility of its accomplishment. This task is a colossal one, and the 
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most justified criticism of modern religion is that it is not aware 
of its vastness. If it were, there would be a more desperate 
note in its message. True religion, someone has astutely ob- 
served, is optimism rooted in pessimism. Optimism or pessim- 
ism, standing alone, are both irreligious. The apocalyptic note 
in the gospel of Jesus was his way of being optimistic and 
pessimistic at the same time, of seeing the inevitability of his 
defeat and the inevitability of his final victory as well. 

Modern man is hardly less ethical than his fathers, but he 
has more power, and his sins are therefore more deadly; his 
associations are more intimate and his sins are therefore more 
destructive; he has more ubiquitous eyes and is therefore less 
able to fool either himself or his brother. So it is that a large 
percentage of modern men, viewing the human scene with a 
critical eye, come to the pessimistic and cynical conclusion that 
virtue is a dream and truth a traveler’s story. They are robbed 
of their faith not by the vices of nature but by their own and 
their neighbor’s sins. Religion must achieve a far larger meas- 
ure of detachment from modern civilization before it can hope 
to save either itself or civilization. 

It would be unjust to insinuate or imply that Dr. Fosdick ac- 
centuates any weakness in modern religion. Any basic defect in 
its life will be obscured rather than fully revealed by the man’s 
spiritual charm and moral earnestness. Yet it is impossible to 
read anything from his pen without coming to the conclusion 
that, however true may be the ethical note in his message, the 
moral problem is not as central in his thought as it is in that 
of modern civilization. His faith has quickened the life of mil- 
lions in the younger generation because it is stripped of so many 
illusions. Yet it does not reassure altogether, for there is a 
spirit of easy optimism in it which justifies the suspicion that 
he is not himself free of some illusions. There is adventure in 
the religion which he delineates, but it is adventure like that of 
the knights in the age of chivalry. It develops within the limits 
of the age and does not challenge the age itself. It adjusts re- 
ligion to the age, but does not dissociate religion from the pe- 
culiar prejudices of the age. It renounces seventeenth century 
religious orthodoxy only to embrace an ethic corrupted by 
eighteenth century sentimentalism. It recaptures the potent 
charm of the personality of Jesus, but misses the note of tragedy 
in the gospels. It has performed a necessary task in modern life, 
but it may be doubted whether a more necessary one does not 
remain to be performed. It has stripped religion of encumbrances 
which impeded its usefulness, but it has not restored its strength. 
But perhaps it is unjust to expect more than one achievement 
from one generation. 


REINHOLD NIEBUBR. 


The Man Behind Evolution 


Darwin, by Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin Company, $3.50. 


T tate BOOK purports to be “the life story of a gentle, 

tolerant, lovable man who overturned the world of thought, 
shifted the whole attitude of science, and upheaved the 
very foundations of religion and morality.” Bradford has suc- 
ceeded in portraying for his readers Charles Darwin, the man. 
He pictures him as the observer, the thinker, the discoverer, 
the loser, the lover, and the destroyer. His attitude toward Dar- 
win is entirely sympathetic throughout. The absolute consis- 
tency of this great character is well brought out through the 
introduction of many little intimate touches derived from his 
private correspondence. 

Darwin's most salient characteristic was his extraordinary 
ability to observe accurately and in detail. To him the real 
pleasure of scientific work consisted in observing and compiling 
data. Theorizing for him was arduous and hazardous. He had 
the greatest reverence for facts, for the truth, but he. mistrusted 
his own thought processes as well as those of others. The con- 
clusions at which he arrived were subjected to the most merci- 
less scrutiny for fear that they might lead him astray. “I have 
steadily endeavored to keep my mind free so as to give up any 
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hypothesis, however much beloved, as soon as facts are shown 
to be opposed to it.” 

The great naturalist’s undivided devotion to science entailed 
certain losses. He apparently lost his taste for and appreciation 
of poetry and music. This loss he admits with the keenest regret. 
He lost his chance to engage in human affairs, becoming essen- 
tially a hermit, though visited by a few intimates and surrounded 
by the members of his immediate family. He lost his traditional 
beliefs, but remained tolerant of the beliefs of others and always 
open to conviction. While Darwin could scarcely be called a 
Christian in the technical sense, his character might well be 
termed Christian, for, as the biographer points out, “few human 
beings have been more endowed with tenderness and sympathy 
for all created things.” 

Darwin has been called the arch atheist. That this was far 
from true is brought out by many quoted passages from his 
works. Agnostic or skeptic he might be called, if one used 
these words discriminatingly. “Agnosticism,” says the biog- 
rapher, “is too violent a word for this purely personal and infi- 
nitely humble ignorance. Skepticism even is too proud a word, 
too philosophical a word.” Darwin's attitude was one of men- 
tal fastidiousness: his mind could not abide hazy or unfounded 
ideas. He could accept only those ideas that could be tried out 
and tested against facts. 

The book is extremely readable from beginning to end. As 
merely a scientist, the present reviewer hesitates to express any 
opinions as to its literary value, but the whole book seems to 
him both scholarly and artistic. 

H. H. NewMAN. 


Catholicism and Some Noted Catholics 


HE CATHOLIC CHURCH is a fascinating theme. The 

conception which it embodies is stupendous and the appeal 

which it has made to the imagination of man has been 
potent under a wide variety of conditions. Personally, I think 
the Roman church is wrong in the fundamental principle which 
distinguishes it from other types of Christianity, but the very 
continuity of its history has enabled it to do some things better 
than others have done them. 

For students of the history of the church from the Catholic 
point of view, a volume of great importance is Cuurcn His- 
TORIANS, edited by Peter Guilday (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
$2.90), a series of papers read at the sixth annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Historical association, December, 1925, and 
dealing with the lives and work of the great writers of church 
history from Eusebius to von Pastor. It will be understood, 
of course, that the writers of these papers make their statements 
from a strictly Catholic standpoint. Their casual generalizations 
—such as the statement that “the spirit of criticism cultivated 
by Valla, Guicciardini and Erasmus meant indeed an advance 
upon the naive credulity of previous centuries, but was inspired 
by unworthy motives” and that Mochler’s work “established the 
Catholic position in unassailable security” although his position 
at Tiibingen was made difficult by “the pettiness of his protes- 
tant colleagues’”—may be taken for what they are worth. Cer- 
tainly these are no more sweeping than similar statements on 
the other side which may be found in any protestant history. 
On the whole, these papers are of great interest and of high 
scholarly quality, and they make available a great amount of in- 
formation to which most students do not have ready access. The 
thing I am particularly urging is that protestants who wish to 
form correct opinions about Catholic thought ought to get at 
least some of their information from Catholic sources, and this 
book is not only one of those sources but a guide to others still 
more fundamental. 

Hillaire Belloc’s Tae Catnonic Caurcn anp History (Mac- 
millan, $1.00) I shall not review in any detail at this moment. 
Mr. Belloc’s general manner and method are sufficiently familiar 
to most readers. His argument in this volume sums up in the 
judgment that the Catholic church must be the true church be- 
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cause its doctrines and practices have arisen gradually like the 
growth of a living organism while the alleged reformations of it 
have come suddenly like surgical operations. Of course, so sum- 
mary a statement does not do justice to the force of the argu- 
ment from continuity, but I think it is not an unfair statement 
of the substance of it. If one is determined to pursue this 
analogy, which is mine and not kis, one might say then that the 
sick man is the real man because he got that way gradually, and 
that the man with the tumor cut out is not a true man because 
he has lost something which he acquired by imperceptible de- 
grees. Mr. Belloc’s mind seems to me to be essentially that of a 
poet. But I find more satisfaction in those of his writings in 
which he knows that he is writing poetry than in those argu- 
mentative and, to me, wholly unconvincing essays in which he 
attempts to prove that something which he has conceived as 
beautiful and wonderful has also the quality of objective reality. 

Belonging to the same catagory as well as to the same series (the 
Calvert Series) is G. K. Chesterton’s Tae Catrnoric CauRCH AND 
Conversion (Macmillan, $1.00). In this series of papers Mr. 
Chesterton, with his accustomed brilliance, considers those fac- 
tors of appeal which the Catholic church offers to modern men 
and, in his peculiar way, answers some of the objections. The 
chief weakness of Mr. Chesterton, both as a stylist ard as an 
apologist, is his ineradicable habit of assuming that whatever can 
be stated in the form of a paradox is true. To be sure, many 
paradoxes are true, and this form of presentation makes a subtle 
appeal to the human mind, perhaps because it flatters the hearer 
by implying that he is not one of the common herd to be de- 
ceived by superficial appearances. It is probably for this reason 
as much as any other that so many people believe that more 
liquor is sold under prohibition than was sold before, that edu- 
cation promotes inefficiency, that preachers’ sons are likely to be 
rascals, and that there is little liberty in a democracy. 
Mr. Chesterton says that the good news of the gospel was the 
doctrine of original sin, the statement is intriguing because it 
sounds like the discovery of a hidden truth. One can dip into 
Mr. Chesterton’s book or any other book of his on any page and 
find fascinating illustrations of this use of paradox. Any one of 
these antitheses is a surprise and a joy, but an unbroken series 
of them leaves one with the feeling that he is more ingesious 
than logical and that if he were robbed of this device, which is 
after all a literary trick more than anything else, he would be 
completely bankrupt. 

Now that the septicentennial of St. Francis is past, one may 
perhaps permit to become articulate the suspicion that much of 
the protestant praise of this most popular Catholic saint rests 
upon a somewhat superficial understanding of him. It is at least 
worth considering whether some of it is not due to a vaguely 
generous desire to praise some saint and the choice of Francis 
as least objectionable. To that may be added the extraor- 
dinary appeal of the Umbrian landscape about Assisi which 
goes as far as any scenery can toward producing a complete 
anaesthesia of the critical faculties. Personally, I would be 
ashamed to be a critic either of St. Francis or of anyone else 
while looking across from the parapet at Perugia to where 
Assisi shows as a white patch on a blue hill, or climbing up from 
the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli to the town which 
was the home and is the shrine of Francis. But at this safe dis- 
tance one may admit that he had some extraordinary limitations. 
Undoubtedly one may get more spiritual benefit by considering 
his positive merits than his limitations. One of the best of the 
many new biographies and one of the briefest is Sr. Francis 
THE Litrte Poor Man or Assisi, by James O. Dobson, (Revell, 
$1.50). The author gives the essential biographical facts and, 
so far as he goes, an appreciative study of the religious attitudes 
of the Umbrian saint. 

While the influence of St. Francis outside of the order which 
he founded and even outside of the church to which he belonged 
has been extraordinary, his influence in and through the Francis- 
can order has been the main current, though a current sometimes 
corrupted by tributaries from other sources. Edward Hutton’s 
FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND, 1224-1538, (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00) 


So, when 
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tells the story of the advent of the friars even before the death 
of Francis, and the part which they played in the intellectual, 
literary, and religious life of England until the suppression of 
their houses under Henry the Eighth. 

Another saintly Catholic of the pre-reformation period who 
belongs in some sense to the church universal rather than to any 
branch of it, was Thomas 4 Kempis. Eben J. Ives’s Tue Mes- 
SAGE oF THomaAs A Kempis, (Revell, 75 cents) is no substitute 
for the reading of the “Imitation of Christ,” but is an introduc- 
tion and companion to it. It gives to a slight extent—though it 
might well give more fully—the historical background of the 
mystical movement of the fourteenth century, and an analysis 
and interpretation of the principal ideas of this immortal de- 
votional work. 
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A non-Catholic of a different type was William Blake, an ar- 
tist by training and occupation, and living in the most unmysti- 
cal of centuries, the eighteenth. His was a mind of such purely 
mystical quality that one cannot but wonder what he would have 
produced if he had lived four centuries earlier. Perhaps nothing 
very different from what he did produce, for there is a strangely 
timeless element in his thought, and it is this which, in spite of 
its fantastic unreality, gives it such enduring appeal that almost 
every year sees a new edition of his works or a new book about 
him. Osbert Burdett’s Wmui1am Brake, in the English Men of 
Letters Series (Macmillan, $1.25) is the latest and sums up the 
best of the earlier studies. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


British Table Talk 


London, December 9. 

HE SOCIETY known as Life and Liberty has had the 

moral courage to dissolve itself. It will cease to be on 

December 31. It was formed for a certain definite purpose 
—to carry into law the enabling bill, which was to enlarge the 
liberties of the church of England. The enabling bill became 
law, and now it is in effective opera- 
tion. The group of men and women 
who were united in this fellowship have 
had a great experience; they have 
other great times before them; but they have seen much of soci- 
eties, Which have prolonged their life when their first enthusi- 
asm was over, and they have resolved therefore, before such evil 
days come, to dissolve their fellowship. “We believe that though 
the body dissolves itself, the spirit that has animated the move- 
ment has so permeated the church that it cannot die.” It is a 
precedent which might be followed by other societies. It was 
once said that every religious order should be dissolved when 
the last man dies who has shaken hands with the founder. Cer- 
tainly there have been many societies which would have left a 
nobler memory if that stern rule had been followed. 

> * * 
The Chairman of the P. & O. Attacks 
Chinese Missionaries 
At the annual meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

Navigation company the chairman, Lord Inchcape, went out of 
his way to comment upon the practice of sending missionaries 
to China. The report in the Times says that his lordship put 
down the present antagonism in China in a great measure to our 
folly in sending missionaries to convert the Chinese people from 
Buddhism to Christianity. 


“Life and Liberty”— 
An Impending End 


“Christian missionary efforts among 
uncivilized peoples, holding beliefs which found expression in 
fetish and inhuman cruelty, were doubtless fully justified, but 
the attempt to break down Buddhism, a faith as sacred to the 
Chinese as Christianity was to ourselves” is, he thought, to be 
deplored. Such efforts, in his judgment, “did far more harm 
than good.’ If Lord Inchcape had criticized some of the meth- 
ods of some missionaries, he might have been on strong ground; 
but his argument amounted to a confession that religions were 
alternative phantasies, one suited to one country, another to an- 
other. There is much to be said for the need that Christianity 
should be presented in such a way that Buddhism will be fulfiled 
in it, not destroyed, but no Christian who believes that in Christ 
there is the crown of all God's revelation of himself will be con- 
tent to keep this gospel within the borders of certain nations 
which happen at the moment to be its inheritors. The argument 
which Lord Inchcape used is only logical when it is offered by 
one who does not believe that in Christ there is a fulfilment of 
all the hopes and aspirations of men, but simply that the Chris- 
tian interpretation of life is one out of many, superior to the 
animism of Africa, but side by side with Buddhism and Islam. 





Happily, there are many answers in the press to Lord Inchcape. 
The Daily News comes down solidly on the side of missions; 
Christians of the modernist group are as keen upon answering 
the attack as \\ose who are “evangelical”; the bishop of Bir- 
mingham, Dr. barnes, for example, is joining in the discussion. 
We may have a lively debate; this is all to the good. Person- 
ally, I should like to maintain these theses: That the only chance 
of survival for all that is noble in Confucianism and Buddhism 
is offered through Christianity; That China will only remain 
Confucian by becoming Christian; That the alternative to Chris- 
tianity in western lands is a purely scientific, mechanical, deter- 
minist philosophy of life. This is fatal to Christianity; it is no 
less fatal to Buddhism and Confucianism and Islam. 
* al + 

The Coal Dispute 
Reviewed 

Sir Herbert Samuel was the chairman of the commission upon 
the coal trade which reported in March; he is therefore as well 
qualified as anyone to review “the tragedy of errors” which has 
darkened the year for us. This he has done with remarkable 
lucidity and candor. He does not spare either the owners or 
the miners; he recalls how at the end of his report he called for 
wise leadership, and this was not given on either side. He 
shows how the miners were obstinate in making impossible de- 
mands, and how the owners no less stubbornly refused to receive 
the report in the spirit in which it was offered. It is interesting 
to note that he asserts that from among the hundreds of judg- 
ments passed in his hearing upon the dispute, not one exonerated 
the mine-owners from a share in the blame. But they are still 
as arrogant as ever; “everything is as good as it can be,” their 
claim seems to be, “in our management of the coal trade! Hands 
off!” Sir Herbert Samuel gives reasons why his commission 
did not recommend an extension of hours; he shows what a 
“seven hours’ day” really means and what an “eight hours’ day” 
would involve of unemployment. He stands by the report still. 
And if the coal-owners are open to receive advice, they might 
well receive it from Sir Herbert, who is a man of outstanding 
knowledge. The outsider is not despised in business circles 
where men are really awake. Lancashire cotton manufacturers 
have been listening to Mr. Maynard Keynes, and the great 
Chemical Alliance has among its directors Lord Reading, who 
is of the same race as Sir Herbert Samuel and of the same polit- 
ical party. The Liberals, though fallen on evil days, have no 
lack of first-class minds. And not the least of these is the man 
whom the pharaohs of the mines despise because he is not one 
of them. ... The debate on the vote of censure upon the 


government, moved by the labor party, was only skirmishing. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made a skilful selection of facts in his 
indictment of the government; Mr. Baldwin made an equally 
skilful selection to show how lacking in leadership and courage 
The weakness of the debate lay in 


the labor party had been. 
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the fact that the real protagonists in the coal dispute were Mr. 
Cook and Mr. Evan Williams, and Mr. MacDonald had not been 
able to keep Mr. Cook in order, nor had the prime minister been 


CORRESP 


Restless Jerusalem 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: Those people who have hailed Zionism as the long de- 
layed fulfillment of old testament prophecy and gone no further 
than that may well consider the adverse report of Dr. Pritchett 
with thoughtfulness. However emphatically the sponsors of the 
Zionist movement may declare that it only contemplates a home 
in Palestine for the Hebrew people and has no nationalistic 
aims, the Moslem and Christian population—the former greatly 
outnumbering all others—are not at all convinced. They are 
looking on the whole business with marked suspicion. In the 
past, Palestinian Arabs, Jews and Christians, have worked out 
a sort of arrangement by which, for the most part, they have 
lived in peace and even amity. If the observation of a casual 
traveler in Palestine counts for anything, that arrangement is 
being considerably upset, and in its place there is not a little 
sullenness and apprehension over the influx of so many Jews. 
Such a traveler’s opportunities for getting at the truth of the 
situation are, of course, limited, but at least he comes in contact 
with guides and dragomen who are above the average of intelli- 
gence and presumably speak for their countrymen. Most of 
them are either Arabs or Christians. Some have been in Europe 
and America and have had their eyes opened to western civiliza- 
tion and political ideals. They know, too, about “self determina- 
tion” and other slogans that came out of the world war. If one 
may take their word for it, Zionism is bound to bring still more 
trouble to a land that already has had far more than its share. 

One young Arab was complaining about the present British 
mandate. I said to him, “What's the matter with the English? 
Haven't they established good government and brought in better 
conditions?” “Well,” he answered, “you had them in your 
country and you got rid of them, didn’t you?” I had no very 
good answer to that except to suggest that at least it was better 
than Turkish rule, for which in turn he had no answer except 
an oriental shrug of the shoulders. 

But a bit of personal experience may throw more light on the 
subject than argument. We had been visiting some of the 
bazaars in Jerusalem one evening after dinner with a young 
officer of the British royal air force as our guide. Coming back 
to the Allenby hotel about ten o’clock the night seemed too 
beautiful to go in, so we sauntered up the Jaffa road and around 
the corner at the postoffice to have another look at the Damascus 
gate, this time by moonlight. That gem of mediaeval archi- 
tecture, with its arches and bastions in high relief under the 
light cf the eastern moon, was a vision of rare beauty that more 
than repaid us for the disturbing adventure that followed. On 
the way back to the hotel we met a half dozen or more young 
fellows straggling down the street but gave them little attention. 
Suddenly a word was shouted loudly. Evidently it was not a 
nice word for it divided the straggiers into two hostile parties 
of fighting madmen. Stones began to fly past our heads and 
strike the buildings on either side. Knives were drawn and men 
slashed wickedly at each other or thumped each other’s heads 
with sticks and fists. We had no desire to become casualties in 
this unholy war which had so suddenly sprung up in our midst, 
so we scuttled—the lady and I—wup the street as fast as our 
legs would carry us. 

Our friend of the air force, however, was true to the traditions 
of the British army and, being without arms of any kind, even 
a billy, waded into the fracas with his fists, determined to keep 
the peace. The fight was over almost as soon as it had begun, 
for the fighters scurried to cover as soon as they recognized and 
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able to prevail with Mr. Evan Williams. Under such conditions 
attack and counter-attack were but skirmishes. 


Epwarp S8ILLITO. 
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felt the strong arm of the British army. They did not go, how- 
ever, until one had made a vicious thrust at our guide with a 
knife and an Arab lay on the pavement with a dagger cut across 
his arm which laid bare the bone and from which the blood 
gushed so rapidly as to endanger his life. A hastily improvised 
tourniquet probably saved him. We supported him half-fainting 
from loss of blood until two Palestinian policemen came tardily 
on the scene—they travel in pairs in Jerusalem—and took him 
to the hospital. We had time to question him and found that 
he had no idea who his assailant was, had never seen him before, 
and only knew that he was a Jew. The old race hatred had 
flared up. Our guide told us that street fights between the 
Arabs and the Jews were occurring ali the time and that they 
had to be constantly on the watch for trouble. 

It may be that the ancient prophecy of Israel restored to the 
promised land will one day be fulfilled, but if the restoration is 
to be accomplished at the cost of such carnage as is described 
in the old testament or in fact of any bloodshed at all, wofld 
twentieth century civilization think it was worth while? It 
may be that when we shall better understand those phrophecies 
we shall look for a different fulfillment than the literal and 
mechanical one which Zionism is sponsoring. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. Epwarp C. Perri. 


Approves Mr. Ellis’ Proposal 


Eprrok Tue Curistian CeNntTurRY: 

SIR: I have just read that illuminating article by Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Ellis on “Make the Bible Lands a Classroom” and write 
to express my hearty approval of his timely suggestion. Per- 
haps all will agree that there are some things in life which must 
be learned by experience rather than from text books. Such a 
plan as Dr. Ellis suggests would produce a vital experience 
which would interpret and make plain the message of the Book. 
Such an experience would make the Bible live as a book not 
merely of theological doctrine but as a living expression of those 
lands and days. Many of its vague suggestions and symbolic 
sayings would become as clear as light. The reference to “ex- 
ceedingly great and goodly cities” would hardly be understood 
to suggest either Philadelphia or Chicago. The land of Pales- 
tine as “a land of milk and honey” would instantly be contrasted 
with the desert of Arabia from whence the children of Israel . 
came. That Palestine excels in fertility the spacious acres of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, or exceeds the remarkable 
productivity of the Mississippi valley, was never the intention of 
the writer of those oft-quoted words. The Book and its mes- 
sage would be oriented. Then the student would more clearly 
understand its meaning and its message. 

Another thing accomplished would be, as the writer suggests, 
the widening of the mental and spiritual horizon of the average 
American. In this abundant land, we are suffering from uncon- 
scious provincialism. We are so large a country that to be pro- 
vincial seems utterly impossible, yet there is a provincial state 
of mind in America which often completely fails intelligently 
to appraise the needs and intentions of other nations and 
peoples. If America is ever to ‘ead the nations into an experi- 
ence of goodwill, we must cease to remain a friction point in 
international relations. 

In “Finding the Trail of Life” Rufus Jones describes the in- 
fluence of the traveling preachers upon his home and life. 
Through these traveling ministers news, information, experi- 
ence of other groups were brought to their attention. It was a 
wonderful experience which very largely atoned for the fewness 
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of the books. Those rural neighborhoods of New England and 
of the colonies were knit together into a unity which was helpful 
to all. He says, “We were isolated, and without this contact with 
the great world we should have had a narrow in-growing life, 
but through this splendid spiritual cross-fertilization, we had a 
chance to increase and improve the quality of our life and 
thought. The ends of the earth came to our humble door.” This 
plan made the cosmopolitan citizen. The plan suggested by Dr. 
Ellis will eventually produce the world-minded Christian. 

Of course there are difficulties of finance, particularly of 
students, but these are not insurmountable. It is a step in the 
right direction. 


Ridgewood, N. J. Kart K. Quimey. 


Mr. Ford’s Philanthropy 


Rev. Remnnoww Niesumr: 

SIR: I was very much interested in your comments on Henry 
Ford in The Christian Century of December 9, 1926, and offer 
the following considerations for what they are worth. Whether 
Henry Ford thinks he is a philanthropist or not seems to me to 
be of very little importance. Now, of course, it is very much too 
early to give Henry Ford any rating. Perhaps 100 years after 
he is dead will be about the right time to size up his achieve- 
ments. If we are to rate men by hopes rather than achievements 
it seems to follow then that the man who achieves the most will 
have the lowest rating, for usually it is true that the man who 
has the least to talk about in the way of achievement has the 
greatest and the most fantastic hopes. 

Unfortunately the public rates every man who has unusual 
worldly possessions by what he gives away rather than by the 
good he does just as if in giving away money to philanthropies, 
whatever kind they are, is necessarily for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Up to the present time at least Henry Ford 
must be given first rank as the world’s speediest and greatest in- 
dustrialist. This rating will be determined first by his financial 
size, secondly by the speed at which he has arrived at this posi- 
tion, and thirdly and most important, not by what he has done 
for or with the 160,000 men in his personal employ but what he 
has done to and for the country outside his personal control. It 
seems to me that it would not be an exaggeration to say that not 
only has he made his own automobile business, but he has made 
90 per cent of the automobile business of all of the other 250 
prominent manufacturers. Outside of the United States and 
government expenditures which are largely devoted to policing 
the nation past, present and future, and next to the money spent 
by the citizens for educational purposes, come good roads. And 
the 20 million automobiles in the United States (out of 23 mil- 
lion in the whole world) not only require people’s service for 
manufacture and upkeep, but require the highways and byways 
on which they are to be used. 

The standard of living in the United States is today twice what 
it is in Great Britain, three times what it is in Belgium and 
France, five times what it is in Italy and even higher compared 
with Japan and China. This physical welfare of 115 million 
people is an accomplishment never equalled in the world before, 
and hopes and philanthropy have so little to do with it that they 


‘ .are comparatively unimportant. 
Henry Ford should know as well as our college professors 
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that neither he nor any other manager of an industry has any 
| control whatever in the long run over the rate of wages that. he 
| pays, regardless of whether the profits are $100,000,000 a year 
| or $1. Henry Ford paid higher than average wages for the pur- 
pose of inducing sufficient men to go into the automobile busi- 
ness to keep up with the public demand for his original idea. 
Henry Ford will go down in history not for being the richest 
man nor for being the most philanthropic, not for what he gives 
away, but for an original idea. 

Why, then, do we see on public buildings carved in stone the 
names of such men as Newton, Colun:bus, Aristotle and others? 
Simply because they put forward an original idea which in- 
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fluenced the future course of the entire world. All courses in 
military science teach that commanders should have no regard 
for human beings so long as the sacrifice of 100,000 men will save 
the lives of 10,000,000. Whether Henry Ford treats the men in 
his employ much better or not quite so well as other enlightened 
employers in the United States today is then of relatively 
little importance compared with the net gain or loss of 
115,000,000 people. 

In my opinion Henry Ford is a genius because of his original 
idea of supplying the people with an independent means of loco- 
motion for the first time in history and then making it practi- 
cable. 

“Social intelligence for the country village should be given a 
definition.” It seems quite useless to talk of social intelligence 
of a country village unless some definition is made of this term. 
Measure it by any standard that we can think of, social intelli- 
gence in the United States ranks first as compared with any 
other nation in the wor!ld. 

In my mind Henry Ford is more philanthropic than any other 
man in the United States, the only difficulty being that his phil- 
anthropy is so wide and so broad and so unusual that people 
judge him by what they see in his own plant rather than by what 
he has done for all inhabitants of the United States. 

Fitchburg, Mass. A. T. Sr onps. 

President Simonds Saw and Steel Company. 


[I am not criticizing Ford for failing to be an ordinary philan- 
thropist. I criticize him for pretending to be a humanitarian in 
his business, which he is not. I am quite willing to concede his 
reputation as an industrial engineer. 
that Ford created the American standard of living. The Ameri 
can standard of living created Ford. Quantity production does 
increase wealth, but is not possible in countries of such low liv- 
ing standards as to offer inadequate markets for a highly produc- 
tive industry. The theory that wages are set by inexorable 
economic laws over which the employer has no control is a doc- 
trine of laissez-faire which was buried with the nineteenth cen- 
fury. The fact that it should still be taken seriously by Ameri- 
can employers justifies, it seems to me, my charge that America 
is operating a highly complex industrial process “with the social 
intelligence of a country village.” I am quite willing to concede 
Ford’s genius as an industrial engineer. But his type of in- 
dustrial engineering aggravates every tendency of modern civil- 
ization which debases human personality and enslaves men to the 
machines which they operate and things which the machine 
produces.—R. N.] 


Missionaries—New and Old 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I was greatly interested in the editorial of November 18 
on the “Portrait of a Possible Missionary,” and after an experi- 
ence of fifty-one years I am inclined to agree with your opinion 
that in such a field as Japan “the actual permanent foreign force 
will not be large,” but in this I presume I differ from the great 
majority of the missionaries in Japan, and I think there is a 
great deal to be said on the other side. In the first place you 
sneak of keeping “a few key institutions running” in a way which 
seems to indicate that you do not appreciate the great amount 
of work now done in Japan in the line of teaching in Christian 
schools. Of the men of our mission almost exactly one half are 
engaged in some form of educational work, and of the unmarried 
ladies nearly all are thus employed. Nearly all these men and 
women are neither bosses nor advisers; they are just plain teach- 
ers. A number of them are young people recently out of college 


who come for three years, and thus there is a good deal of 
“turn-over,” but many make it their life work and gather experi- 
ence with the years, learning the language of the country, as 
necessary for their work. 

Probably you did not have this class of missionary work in 
mind, but were thinking rather of what we sometimes call “gen- 
Missionaries engaged in this work you seem to 


eral work.” 





It is erroneous to yon 
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hold must be either bosses or advisers, and you argue that since 
the time for bosses is past in such countries as this, and young 
people are not fitted to be advisers, the only proper way is to 
send eminent men out for short terms as they may be called for. 
We in Japan certainly are not bosses, and have no wish to be 
such, and we admit that a young man just out of seminary is 
not qualified to be an adviser to the Japanese nation or even to 
(say) the national Kumiai body, but it is, not unreasonable to 
expect that by the time he has gone through his three years 
of language study he may begin to be of use as helper, rather 
than adviser, to some local church, and be more and move so 
as the years pass. But, however this may be, it is certain that 
there is a great deal for missionaries to do in personal work with 
individuals or groups, often work which Japanese cannot do so 
effectively. The testimony to this, both from Japanese and from 
missionaries who are engaged in it, is convincing, and the judg- 
ment of the great majority of missionaries is that the mission 
force ought to be kept up at least to its present strength for 
many years to come. 

Just one word more. Without questioning the wide influence 
of men like Bertrand Russell in China, a new religion like Chris- 
tianity is not built up in a country simply by “dropping seed 
thoughts” here and there. 


Kyoto, Japan D. W. LEearNep. 


What Is the Child’s Church? 


Eprror THe CurisTian CENTURY: 

SIR: A crucial problem in the life of the protestant churches 
is commented upon by the Observer in your issue of December 
16 under the caption, “The Children and the Church.” The sit- 
uation is so critical and the solutions proposed by the four hun- 
dred and fifty clergymen and by the Observer seem so unsatis- 
factory that I make bold to comment. Neither suggested solu- 
tion rests upon a fair consideration of the psychological desir- 
ability and religious necessity of children’s attendance upon the 
adult preaching-worship service. This question has not been 
honestly faced by the vast majority of ministers. They make 
their attempted solutions upon two fallacious assumptions: first, 
that all children of whatever age should attend the eleven o’clock 
preaching service; second, that the church is a geographical area 
centering in the eleven o’clock service, that children are not sharing 
the church unless they are in that service. 

Most careful students of the religious nurture of children and 
many sensible ministers are coming to the conviction that what 
is needed in the church is not one “uniform” worship service for 
all ages, but a graded program of worship, similar to the graded 
program of instruction, providing each age-level with the kind of 
a worship experience that is appropriate and intelligible to that 
age. Do we really expect children of tender years to sit through 
the typical adult preaching-worship service? What is there in 
such a service that interests or directly helps them? Most of the 
known principles of pedagogy are violated or lost sight of in 
such an expectation. The fact that ministers have tried for 
years by baits, tricks, stunts, stories and what-not, to inveigle 
children into attendance withov: marked success is testimony 
that should begin to carry weight. The fact that hundreds of 
thousands of devout Christian parents seem to know enough 
about children’s reactions tacitly to refuse to force them into 
such an experience is mute testimony that must be considered 
also. 

Furthermore, adults have a right to a graded service of wor- 
ship. Some may talk sentimentally about the “joy” of seeing 
children “sprawling under the feet of the minister” but the aver- 
age congregation of adults is impatient and restless about it, and 
rightly so. Adults are entitled to a service of worship, pitched 
upon the level of adult understanding and appreciation, wher 
they will have the maximum opportunity to come into the pres- 
ence of God, quietly and undisturbed. 

And when will ministers abandon the assumption that the 
church is a geographical area centering in the Sunday morning 
adult preaching service? Or that the church is a service of wor- 
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ship? When will they come to consider a parish on the basis of 
age-levels; a primary age-level that is entitled to a primary-age 
training and experience in worship; a junior-age constituency 
that is entitled to worship God as only juniors are capable? 
When will they come to believe that junior-age boys and girls 
are sharing vital church life when they are having their exper- 
ience of the church in the church school hour rather than in the 
adult preaching hour? The church school is not something 
apart from the church; it is the church expressing itself in terms 
that suit its junior-age membership. 

The solution rests primarily with the pastor and his church 
school staff, in their combined ability to build a graded program 
of worship for the entire church constituency, wherein each 
group of children will be provided with a rich worship experience 
and proper training in worship as they move from period to 
period. The crux of the problem comes with the years of adol- 
escence. A clear distinction should be made between the desir- 
ability of having children attend the preaching service and that 
of having the young people. To solve the problem of youth, in 
addition to what is suggested by the Observer, each local church 
should decide at what age young people should be transferred to 
full participation in the adult preaching service. When that 
decision is made, then the entire personnel of the church and 
church school, including the parents, should be enlisted in a 
persistent and intelligent effort to register one hundred per cent. 
of the young people in the preaching service. This will not be 
easy but it will be found the most permanent and effective solu- 
tion. 

Furthermore, this will need to be followed by an elimination 
of some of the uncorrelated worship services provided for the 
young people in the average church. Instead of the four or five 
unrelated services of Sunday there should be only one or two. 
The total worship program should be so planned that they will 
have their major worship experience in the preaching worship 
service. 

Baltimore, Md. Frank M. McKuesen. 
Director, Council of Christian Education. 


The Preacher and Children 


Eprror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: What Dr. Lynch has to say on this subject in “The 
Observer” section, issue of December 16, is rather exciting. The 
best thing about his article is the frank recognition of the fact 
that a “call to parents to bring their children to the worship of 
God” is not enough. There must be special intelligent prepara- 
tion to take care of the children in a way that is interesting to 
them. More harm than good can be done by compelling children 
to sit through a church service no part of which is graded to 
their interest« 2nd their capacities. 

This matter sf having children in the regular worship service 
of the church is one that places a great responsibility upon the 
minister. Ministers should be trained to prepare a worship 
service which will make a strong appeal to the children. Also 
they should be able to talk to children helpfully and entertain- 
ingly. Our theological schools and seminaries are not sending 
out ministers equipped to guide children, trained to preach to 
them. Big doctrinal sermons are overemphasized. Given a 
preacher who knows how to hold the children in a public service 
you have one who is most acceptable to adults. It is better to 
keep the children mostly in mind in preparation and in delivery 
than to focus on the adults. By aiming at the children you 
appeal to all. 

Dr. Lynch writes as an editor rather than as a workaday 
preacher. His article has a certain adolescent cocksuredness. 
In spite of the fact that “for fifteen years I have been preaching 
every Sunday all over America and England” Dr. Lynch's ar- 
ticle has the tone of an outsider. It’s one thing to look in on a 
thousand churches and tell what should be done: it’s quite a dif- 
ferent thing to be responsible for one flock and work out in actual 
practice a few of the ideals throbbing in your mind. For in- 
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stance, “There is no reason in the world why in nine churches 
out of ten in the United States and the British empire, the pastor 
should not know every child in his parish intimately.” There is 
no reason to one who does not have to do it. But to one who 
tries to do the multifarious tasks devolving upon a modern pas- 
tor there may be a reason or two. I know Dr. Lynch advises us 
to spend five hours a day in hard study. He is right about this 
study part, right about “knowing the children intimately” in 
theory. But all pastors-in-harness know that one has to approxi- 
mate intimate knowledge of these scores of live, growing young- 
sters. I am quite satisfied if they know me well enough to speak to 
me on meeting, and I can give them a smile and a cheery word. 
Some fathers of large families have been known to forget the 
birthdays of their children, and other intimate items. How can 
we pastors of hundreds of children, or even a hundred, know each 
child particularly? 

Nevertheless, Dr. Lynch deserves the thanks of all busy pastors 
for seminding us of our duty towards the most important part 
of our constituency, the children. Also for the suggestions he 
makes, especially on children’s processionals and singing. 

In concluding I would like to speak of a method for children 
in public worship which I have been using for two years with 
considerable satisfaction. It is the Picture Method. All children 
like pictures. Very few children have opportunity to learn the 
facts about the master religious artists and their works. Very 
few adults in our churches know much about religious art. All 
of us calling ourselves Christian should be able to go into an Art 
Gallery, recognize the Christian pictures and tell about the ar- 
tists and their products. If men and women are ever able to do 
this it will be by virtue of religious education. Every Sunday 
morning I have the children in the public service come forward 
to the altar to receive penny prints of the picture for the day. A 
large framed copy is hung before the pulpit. This large copy 
is borrowed from some home, some public place, or an Art 
Store. These large pictures, changed each Sunday, are decora- 
tive and interesting to all. In ten minutes I tell the children 
something about the artist and this particular painting. Rewards 
are given of favorite pictures to those who learn the pictures and 
the artists most thoroughly and preserve the copies most neatly. 
Recently we have had Reynolds’ “Angel Heads”, Sargent’s 
“Hosea”, Watts’ “Hope”. Next Sunday we have Correggio’s 
“Holy Night”. It is not difficult to have the picture illustrate the 
subject of the sermon. I find the adults are keenly interested in 
this picture method as well as the children. 


Manchester, N. H. Ernest A. MILLER. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for January 16. Lesson text: Deut 6:4-9; 2 Timothy 3:14-17. 


The Christian’s Bible 


WH will sing the praises of the mothers who teach the 

bible to their little children? Some poet of the heart should 
do that. A minister confessed to me that his knowledge of the 
bible came not so much from college and seminary, as from the 
old bible stories read to him by his mother. Night after night, 
as a boy, he came in from his play and his chores and, before he 
went up to bed, his mother read to him the stories of the bible. 
He knew all of the characters in its pages; they were as real as 
the people who lived in his own town; their deeds were woven 
into the very fiber of his being. Moses was just as real to him 
as old man Allen, who lived down the street. Joseph and Daniel 
were ideal young men for him. He liked David as a shepherd 
lad, but hated the man who stole Uriah’s wife. Judas repre- 
sented everything that was reprehensible. He always liked 
Peter whose loyalties were right in every instance. Ruth and 


Esther he loved; they seemed very fine and brave to him. The 
women of the New Testament seemed gracious and noble to 
him—like his own lovely mother. Often he fell asleep, lying on 
the old couch, soothed by the sweetest voice in the world. He 
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was saturated with the bible; it was a part of his daily life; 
there was nothing unreal about it. Sunday afternoons he used 
to sit, cross-legged, in the horsehair rocker, looking at and 
brooding over the many pictures in the book, and on rare, rainy 
Sunday afternoons he weuld gc into the unused parlor, and take 
the unused “Big Bible” off its stand and look at the pictures 
in it, some of them marvelously colored. He paid tribute to his 
mother, this preacher did, for the part she had played in his 
religious education; college and seminary had done much, but 
his mother had done more. He recalled her delicate reverence, 
her beautiful faith, her firm sense of duty—nothing could inter- 
fere with the reading from the bible story book. No Jewish 
mother living up to the instructions given her could have done 
her work better. 

Marcus Aaron, head of the Pittsburgh schools, speaking be- 
fore the college club recently, is reported to have said that of 
the three great institutions, home, church and school, the latter 
is doing its work best. How is it in our churches, are the 
parents taking much interest in religious instruction? Parents 
want their children to go to fine schools and later to great 
colleges. They desire social prominence for their children. 
They insist upon financial success for them, but do you find 
much insistence upon a correct and adequate knowledge of the 
bible? 

It is the Samuel, brought up in God’s house, who after a while 
makes the great preacher or layman. It is the Timothy, care- 
fully trained in things religious, by the godly women of his 
home, that Paul chooses. 

Some of the lack of interest in bible study is doubtless due to 
this trying period of transition. Historical criticism has done 
its work and many people no longer accept the theory of verbal 
inspiration. Their attitude is largely negative; they know what 
they do not believe; they are not sure yet how to interpret the 
bible. Seen in its correct light, freed from its grotesque features, 
the bible is in fact more attractive than ever before. All of its 
high moral teachings stand; all of its noble aspirations still hotd. 
Jesus wins all hearts by his inner worth. If, as modern parents, 
we are robbing our children of this priceless heritage we should 
be severely censured. Little wonder that there is stumbling, 
without this lamp to guide our children’s feet. Timothy cannot 
emerge from a godless home. The way to use the bible is to 
use it—we need to resume. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Lutherans Have Flourishing Seminary 
In Leningrad 

The Lutheran theological seminary in 
Leningrad began its second session this 
fall with about forty students and eight 
members of the faculty. Political rea- 
sons have made it impossible to send can- 
didates for the ministry out of Russia to 
other countries for training, and financial 
reasons had, until recently, made it im- 
possible to train them there. The new 
institution is making a promising start 
toward meeting the need of Lutheran 
pastors in Russia. No difficulty seems 
to have been experienced in obtaining the 
consent of the local soviet for the estab- 
lishment of the institution. It has no en- 
dowment and the expenses of maintenance 
are provided by current contributions 
from the Lutheran congregations in 
Russia with such assistance as is given 
by their co-religionists in other countries. 


Will the Tariff be the Issue 
In the Election of 1928? 

It is impossible for persons who are in 
the habit of considering the ethical aspects 
of economic and political questions to 
think of the tariff apart from its ethical 
implications—on the one hand, its relation 
to international cooperation and world 
peace and prosperity; on the other, the ef- 
fort to preserve and entrench American 
prosperity and to care for the interests of 
the American working man and farmer. 
The replies to a questionnaire sent out by 
the Magazine of Wall street after the re- 
cent bankers’ manifesto in favor of freer 
international trade, says the research de- 
partment of the federal council, seem to 
indicate a feeling that bankers are becom- 
ing internationalists while industry re- 
mains strongly nationalistic and convinced 
that there is nothing in the present state 
of the world to justify the United States 
in abandoning or seriously modifying its 
historic policy of protection. The farmers, 
it appears, are “rampant protectionists,” 
and are especially interested in frustrat- 
ing any move toward free trade or reci- 
procity with Canada. The author of this 
study concludes that the American manu- 
facturer is more interested in protection 
than in the expansion of foreign trade, 
and that, if required to choose between 
them, he will choose the former even if it 
should render the European debts uncol- 
lectable. 


Why Methodist Board of Temperance 
Is in Washington 

Probably in reply to recent criticisms 
directed at the church and especially at 
the Methodists for attempting to influence 
legislation, comes this official statement 
from the Methodist board of temperance, 
prohibition and public morals: “The pres- 
ence of this institution in Washington can 
be misapprehended. Its justification de- 
pends on what it is trying to do. There 
are some things it never does. It never 
spends a penny or a minute securing gov- 
ernment positions for Methodists. It 
never secures a dollar of government sup- 
port for denominational activities nor will 


it stand by and see any other ecclesiastical 
establishment work that sinister scheme 
again. The state is supported by taxes 
and the church by voluntary contribu- 
tions. This board has no secrets as to 
the source of its income nor the uses made 
of it. The openness of our propaganda 
prevents its being objected to as a ‘lobby.’ 
The church has the full right of petition 
and organizing public influence, for we 
are all citizens and pay taxes and have 
the rights of free speech. No man in 
America foregoes any of his privileges as 
a citizen by becoming a Christian or a 
Methodist or a contributor to this board. 
We have the same rights to our convic- 
tions that our enemies have to theirs; and 
we have the same right to organize for 
the maintenance of our views that labor 
has, that capital has, that the big trusts 
have had, that the war party has, that 
the pacifists have, that the Brewers’ asso- 
ciation and the wine merchants and the 
Distillers’ liquor league have; and, that 
now the bootleggers’ fraternity, repre- 
sented by some men on the outside and 
some on the in, who have given a major 
part of their time to advocating the liquor 
traffic’s coming back, has. While these 
forces are here at the capital of the nation 
working for the demoralization of the 
American people and the overthrow of 
constitutional government, we shall not 
hesitate to pursue our course forever on- 
ward, to stand by the men who stand by 
us and their government.” 


American Bible Society 
Budget for 1927 

Representatives of 18 of the leading 
denominations in the United States of 
the advisory council of the American 


Bible society met at the society's head- 
quarters in New York city recently, for 
the purpose of conferring with the officers 
and the budget committee concerning the 
society’s financial program for the coming 
year. The askings for 1927 amounted to 
$1,202,243. The estimated income amounts 
to $1,087,000. After careful consideration, 
the findings committee recommended to 
the budget committee of the board of 
managers that the appropriations for the 
year 1927 should be kept within the esti- 
mated income. This means that the work- 
ers in the home and foreign agencies will 
receive $115,243 less than they estimate 
to be necessary to carry on their work. 
They will have to adhere to the budget. 


Belated Report of Inter- 
National Dinner 

It is gratifying to observe how common 
is becoming the custom of observing 
Thanksgiving day as__ international 
day at colleges and universities. Every 
time we publish a report of one of 
these dinners, we receive reports of 
two or three more. A very successful 
one was held at the university of Michi- 
gan. Invitations were extended to all of 
the 250 men and women from other lands, 
says Homer H. Grafton, secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. Each was invited to sit at 
a particular table to be presided over by 
faculty men and women, ministers and 
other interested Americans. This was 
the secret of so large an acceptance of the 
invitations. Programs were printed carry- 
ing the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of all of the students from 
abroad. This serves as a fine directory 
for use throughout the year. Perhaps no 
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one is better qualified to give an address 
on the need and method of world under- 
standing than is Charles D. Hurrey, class 
of 1900, secretary of the friendly relations 
department of the national Y. M. C. A. 


HE GROWING INTEREST in the 

evangelistic aspect of the work of the 
church has produced and is producing 
new methods better suited to the condi- 
tions of our time and better adapted to the 
needs both of individuals and the church. 
Rev. W.F. Rothenburger, who conducts an 
especially successful pastorate in Spring- 
field, Illinois, says: “In my early minis- 
try I habitually conducted an annual re- 
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vival, either doing the preaching myself 
or inviting some neighboring pastor in to 
do it for me. The church always had a 
goodly number of additions but I ob- 
served that by far the large majority 
came into it as the result of my own 
personal contact in the home. Preaching 
did its part in stirring the conscience and 
casting the net, but the decision was 
reached in the home. In nine cases out 
of every ten I think I knew exactly who 
would respond to the invitation each eve- 
ning. 
PRE-EASTER EMPHASIS 

“The next period in my ministry 
stressed the pre-Easter emphasis of 
evangelism. Perhaps one week of preach- 
ing services would be held, but a group 
of teachers and a few other interested 
persons would assist in personal work in 
the homes. I recall the great joy which 
came to me and my church when on one 
Easter Sunday we received eighty-five 
men, women and young people into the 
fellowship of the congregation. 
“The third period of my experience 
found me adding to the evangelistic pro- 
gram a fall effort of personal or house- 
hold evangelism, with more than half a 
hundred picked laymen and lay women 
assisting. Each evening from six till 
seven we gathered for an informal pot- 
luck or serve-self supper, during which 
time reports on the previous evening's 
work would be received and new pros- 
pects assigned. There was no preaching 
service but instead, fifty men and women 
were entering the homes of prospects be- 
tween the hours of seven”to nine o’clock 
or sometimes later, discussing the work of 
the church in all its phases and frankly 
asking the prospects for their decision to 
unite with the congregation on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. The result of the week's 
work was more than one hundred de- 
cisions. This fall and spring plan of in- 
gathering has been followed for a number 
of years and with great satisfaction to the 
church and the pastor. Members of the 
laity have turned evangelists as of old.” 


MAKES INTELLIGENT MEMBERS 
“This all the year round process makes 
room for an intensive program of re- 
ligious educaticn,” says Mr. Rothen- 
burger. “It may provide for the pastor's 
instruction class whereby he may supple- 
ment the work of the teacher by a series 
of hours with his boys and girls in study- 
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His address was a splendid tribute to the 
quality of student who studies in Ameri- 
can institutions. He went around the 
world showing how these of the past have 
related themselves to the solving of real 


PastorsTraces Changes in Evangelism 


Christ, the Bible, the church, the steps 
into the kingdom, the Lord’s supper, 
stewardship, worship and the joy of Chris- 
tian service. This makes for an intelligent 
constituency. It puts the church on the 
alert for prospects in every department of 
its life with such necessary information as 
will enable the personal worker to make 
an intelligent and sympathetic approach. 
There should be no reason why every 
well-organized and growing congregation 
should not carry a prospective list of from 
forty to seventy per cent of the numerical 
strength of its membership. Instead of 
confining the responsibility and the joy of 
enlarging the kingdom to the pastor or 
the evangelist, it shares it with the laity. 
What education in stewardship and the 
every member canvass have meant to the 
financing of the kingdom, personal or 
household evangelism may mean to the 
recruiting of our Christian soldiery. It 
promises much for the future of the 
church. 


ECONOMY GAINED 


“The delight of household evangelism 
is that it is scriptural and it works. The 
large and well-organized church may 
easily send out its ‘seventy’ trained to 
present the claims of Christ. These 
seventy will have a perpetual interest in 
the development of those who become 
Christians at their invitation. Instead of 
one sermon on the great fundamentals of 
our religion preached to a portion of the 
prospects, there are seventy sermons 
preached and the whole prospective group 
hears. Many a man who has been ser- 
mon-hardened, when approached in the 
citadel of his own home by a wise and 
irresistible friend surrenders and comes 
squarely out for God. Also, if one may 
not be accused of measuring a human 
soul by the standards of the market place, 
I may say, it is economical. I have seen 
one thousand persons brought into the 
kingdom by the laity in this fashion at a 
cost to the congregation not to exceed 
one hundred dollars. If properly fol- 
lowed up, these recruits assume a vital 
part of the current expense and mission- 
ary budgets. I have seen the new mem- 
bers thus brought into the kingdom over 
a period of a few years carry as much as 
one-fourth of the whole budget of the 
church. Likewise, I have seen them be- 
come enthusiastic personal workers in the 
interest of others. 

“The plan has no magic except the 
magic of the gospel; it has no ‘tricks of 
the trade.’ It is simply good, hard, per- 
sistent, apostolic effort to make the Chris- 
tian life supreme in the experience of 
every disciple and to carry it to others. 
Any church can do it, if not pastorless, 
and be abundantly blessed by it. Why 
should not every Timothy and Barnabas 
say as Paul said of his converts, ‘Ye are 
my joy and my crown’?” 
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problems today in their respective coun- 
tries, and at the same time adding im- 
measurably to the growth of international 
understanding. 


The Influence of the 
Imitation of Christ 

At the December meeting of the Amer- 
ican historical association at Rochester, 
N. Y., the influence of the “Imitation 
of Christ’’ was discussed in connection 
with the general topic of “Dutch In- 
fluence on American Civilization.” Dr. 
Albert Hyma, author of a scholarly 
volume on the period of the “Imitation” 
claims to have discovered that Thomas a 
Kempis was only the editor and not the 
author of the famous document. He has 
just completed an entirely new transla- 
tion with a historical introduction setting 
forth these facts. 


Remember the Lausanne 
Conference in August 

The first issue of this paper for 1927 
should not be without some mention of 
what will probably be the most significant 
religious gathering which will meet dur- 
ing the year, which is, of course, the 
Lausanne conference on faith and order. 
A volume preparatory to this meeting and 
including the opinions of twenty leaders 
of religious thought, is being compiled 
and will be published by the Century 
company in February, under the title 
“Can the Churches Unite?” 


Presbyterian Advance 
justifies Its Name 

The series of articles by Dr. Thomas 
Franklin Day, now being published in 
the Presbyterian Advance, on “The Old 
Testament for the New Age,” is such a 
fine statement of the moderately liberal 
interpretation of the Bible tl.at it deserves 
special mention. The publication of such 
a series in a Presbyterian paper in the 
south is a phenomenon to be taken into 
account in estimating the extent to which 
the fundamentalist point of view domi- 
nates the orthodox denominations and par- 
ticularly the south. In giving this series 
to its readers, our estimable contemporary 
is living up to its name in sane and satis- 
factory fashion. 


Presbyterian Items in and 
Around Chicago 

The Presbyterian Union of Chicago, 
wil! hold its second banquet for the season 
at the La Salle hotel on the evening of 
Jan. 7. The principal speaker will be Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, formerly president of 
Ohio State university, now moderator of 
the Presbyterian general assembly. Dr. 
J. King Gibson, stated clerk of the Chi- 
cago Presbytery for thirty-three years, re- 
cently made an unsuccessful effort to re- 
sign from that office, but was induced to 
reconsider his resignation and continue in 
the office. He received a unanimous vote 
of confidence and appreciation. Rev. 
Henry J. Becker, of Dayton, O., has re- 
tired from active service after fifty-six 
years in the ministry. 


Walt Mason on the Method 
of Evangelism 

That tuneful portrayer of the mid-west- 
ern bourgeoisie and critic of manners and 
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morals, Walt Mason, perpetrates a rippling 
rime in which he describes the methods 
permitted to peripatetic evangelists com- 
pared with those required of pastors: 
Now comes a strange evangelist to work 
the sawdust trail, to give Old Ned a pain- 
ful twist and gather up the kale. He is 
a man of spreading fame and wonders he 
performs; the wicked quit their sinful 
game and coime to him in swarms. He 
seems to know us all by heart and our be- 
setting sins, and as he rends our works 
apart the congregation grins. The strange 
evangelist departs and we old ways re- 
sume: the pastor tries by fits and starts, to 
break the ancient gloom, by trying out the 
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methods bold the visitor displayed, but at 
each effort he is told his trust he has be- 
trayed. “We have you here to preach the 
word,” we tell him, shocked and dazed; 
“we'll send out for some other bird when 
we want thunder raised.” 


The Saint Who 
“Compiled the Bible” 

We have recently commented upon the 
Catholic attitude toward the Bible and 
quoted extracts from Catholic writers ex- 
pressive of the relations between biblical 
authority and ecclesiastical authority. A 
further item of interest in this connection 
is the Catholic Citizen’s reference to Saint 
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Jerome as the man “who compiled the 
Bible.” The services of this scholarly 
saint of the fourth century were very 
great, but to say that he compiled the 
Bible seems putting it a little strong. Even 
at that he is not listed as among the great- 
est of the saints. The same article gives 
as its choice for the greatest three, Augus- 
tine, Francis, and Thomas Aquinas. 


We Did Not Labor in the 
Pulpit that Sunday 

A genial subscriber, Rev. Clarence H. 
La Rue, of the First Methodist Episcopal 
church of Findlay, Ohio, gives us this gen- 
tle rebuke: “What is wrong with this pic- 
ture? Place—office of The Christian 
Century (America’s leading religious jour- 
nal). Day—Sunday (Bible Sunday). The 
editor is seen writing his noteworthy edi- 
torial, ‘Holy Scriptures.’ These lines are 
being written on the day that has been set 
aside as Bible Sunday. The closing sen- 
tence pleads with the readers to read the 
Bible and put to work its highest teach- 
ings, including (without doubt) the injunc- 
tion: ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.’ ” The editor labored with the pen 
that day instead of laboring in the pulpit 
as our correspondent probably did. And 
not at the office but at home after going 
to church in the morning and before go- 
ing again in the evening. And he thought 
he was keeping the day holy by using part 
of it to urge people to read the holy scrip- 
tures. And it was not the Sabbath, but 
Sunday. 


Professor Daniel Evans at King’s 
Chapel and Chicago 

Professor Daniel Evans, long at Andover 
theological seminary, and now professor 
of theology in the Harvard divinity school, 
was the preacher at King’s chapel, Boston, 
for the week-day services of the last week 
of 1926. During the recent months he has 
been on leave of absence from Harvard 
and has been teaching in the divinity 
school of the University of Chicago. At 
the recent meeting of the theological facul- 
ties’ union in Chicago, in a discussion of 
the bearing of the new psychology on 
methods of theological teaching and 
Christian work, Professor Evans spoke 
strongly in opposition to any mechanistic 
psychology which would rob man of his 
sense of responsibility for his own acts. 
When someone else goes wrong, it is well 
enough to say “poor fellow” and give 
him the benefit of all the compelling fac- 
tors in his environment which may relieve 
him of blame; but I cannot say “poor 
fellow” to myself when I go wrong, for I 
know that I could have gone right and 
that my temptation did not amount to 
compulsion. 


Unification of Unitarians and 
Universalists in South 

The Unitarians and Universalists have 
always been theologically first cousins, or 
closer, but the several tentative efforts to- 
ward consolidation or even toward coop- 
eration have hitherto come to little—per- 
haps because it is in the nature of parallel 
lines not to meet short of infinity. The 
impulse toward unification has become 
stronger in recent years and has found lo- 
cal expression in the organization of south- 
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ern liberals recently formed at Nashville. 
Says the Christian Register: Comes the 
fundamentalist agitation, permeating not 
only the religious but the political and so- 
cial life of large areas of our country. 
While seldom in places of considerable size 
does it include all of the so-called ortho- 
dox churches, it has succeeded in drawing 
together the great majority of the evan- 
gelical forces. In the face of their great 
numbers, the millions at their command, 
and the politico-religious activity mani- 
fested, scattered liberals began to look 
about for kindred spirits. It was this that 
gave rise to the meeting and the organiza- 
tion at Nashville of the mid-south liberal 
religious conference, a coming together of 
the Universalists and the Unitarians of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, including repre- 
sentatives from the Liberal Christian 
church in Atlanta, and Rev. George 
A. Gay, superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Alabama. Every church in 
the entire region was represented, not only 
by ministerial delegates, but in a number 
of instances by lay delegates. The cen- 
tral theme of the program, as it was 
worked out in the addresses and discus- 
sions, was the development and encour- 
agement of local liberalism through the 
cooperation of all liberal forces. Any lib- 
eral religious group is welcome. It was 
recognized that all lovers of political, re- 
ligious, and educational freedom are fac- 
ing a great crisis and that upholders of 
the free faith should present not only a 
united front, but a unified purpose and 
program. 

The meeting of the Southwest federa- 
tion of religious liberals at Hutchinson, 
Kan., is another example of the coming to- 
gether of liberals with a determination to 
forget minor differences and to unite in 
the great business of building the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

The First Florida conference of liberals 
was scheduled for Jacksonville on Novem- 
ber 18 and 19. Here again, history was 
made. The Florida state conference of 
liberal churches was organized and offi- 
cers were elected, and a resolution was 
adopted favoring the complete consolida- 
tion of all missionary work of the two 
denominations in that state. 


Movements of International Sunday 
School Workers 

Dr. W. C. Pearce, associate general 
secretary, at his own request has been 
granted leave from active service until 
the time of the tenth convention of the 
world’s Sunday school association, which 
will take place in Los Angeles, July 11-18, 
1928. Dr. Pearce asked for the leave of 
absence that he might have the most 
favorable conditions for the full recovery 
of his health. In December, 1925, he was 
suddenly stricken with a severe and per- 
sistent attack of arthritis. For two months 
he was in the Presbyterian hospital in 
Chicago and then sought the dry climate 
of Texas for a month. While making 
steady progress toward health, it was 
prudent to give up plans for attendance 
at the international council convention in 
Birmingham in April. At that time, the 
world’s executive committee voted Dr. 
Pearce a leave of absence, with full salary, 
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until October Ist. At the September 
meeting, Dr. Pearce asked to be released 
from responsibility, with remuneration, 
until July, 1928, and this was granted. 
Dr. Pearce continued to serve the world’s 
Sunday school association until November 
15th and retains his office of associate 
general secretary. However, Dr. Pearce 
will, during this interim, serve as general 
secretary of the southern California coun- 
cil of religious education, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. Miss Meme 
Brockway, director of children’s work for 
the American Baptist publication society, 
has been temporarily released by her 
board and is spending a year making a 
trip around the world in the interest of 
the world’s Sunday school association. At 
present, she is in India. She will spend 
several weeks in Burma and China, sev- 
eral months in Korea and Japan, some 
time in the Philippine Islands, and will 
return to the United States in November. 


Heroes of Religious Liberalism 
Assembled in Stained Glass 

The East End Christian church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is exhibiting its unsectarian 
character by placing in the auditorium of 
its handsome new building an interde- 
nominational window in which the figures 
of six great religious leaders will symbol- 
ize spiritual liberalism. St. Francis will 
be shown preaching to the birds. Luther 
is depicted at Wartburg translating the 
New’ Testament. Thomas Campbell 
stands at a communion table preparing to 
administer the communion to believers of 
all denominations. Wesley is preaching 
to a group of common people. Knox is 
addressing an audience including Mary 
Queen of Scots in St. Giles. Roger Wil- 
liams, driven from Salem, is starting forth 
to find or found an asylum for religious 
liberty. Obviously the “liberalism” here 
symbolized is not that of what is today 
technically called a liberal theology, but 
that of the free spirit which sets no 
bounds to brotherhood and goes beyond 
the institution to serve the human need. 
A church which adopts this as its spirit 
and these as its symbols should have an 
interesting and useful future. 


Polish Evangelical 
Churches Unite 

A union which a little while ago seemed 
almost impossible, namely, that of the 
various evangelical churches in Poland, 
was accomplished at a meeting held in 
November at Wilna. At that time six 
evangelical churches, including the Polish 
Lutheran church, the German United 
church, the Evangelical church of Augs- 
burg, and Helvetic confession in Galicia, 
the Evangelical United church in Silesia, 
and the two reformed churches have 
formed a federal council consisting of 16 
members. The task of this council is to 
avoid misunderstandings and tension be- 
tween the different Polish churches which 
were so strongly separated hitherto by 
national and confessional antagonism, and 
to further the common tasks of prot- 
estantism in Poland, says Dr. Adolf Kel- 
ler. The history of the former efforts 
towards union were in fact a history of 
splittings and mutual mistrust. The first 
attempt goes back to the synod of Koz- 
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minek, 1555. The first promoter of Polish 
union was Lasky. But ever again the 
antagonism between the Lutherans and 
the Reformed in the doctrine of the holy 
communion was an unsurmountable ob- 
stacle. A consensus was reached at the 
synod of Sandomiers, 1570, but it was 
canceled 1782 by King Stanislaus. In the 
new Poland the different Polish churches 
were led imperiously to a new effort io- 
wards union. Different attempts have been 
made in recent years under foreign aid, by 
Sweden and especially by the world al- 
liance for promoting friendship through 
the churches. These preliminary efforts 
have led now to the formation of a fed- 
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eral council whose conclusion has been 
sympathetically acknowledged by the 
Polish government and whose importance 
for Polish protestantism cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 
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- Leg editors. Two years ago, it will be journalistic tradition. 
remembered, the protestant ministers —— 
a of the United States themselves selected E tried to suggest to the editorial depart- 
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twenty-five of their number to fil] the pulpit of 
this paper. It is probable that no series of 
sermons ever published in this country received 
notice to equal that series of 1925. Then came 
the series of sermons by great British preachers, 
published last year. But with these finished, 
and a pulpit established and demanding new 
occupants, the question before the editors was, 
“Who shall preach in 1927?” 


It seems to us that the decision reached was 
almost inevitable. After all, an editor is only 
a preacher who works in a slightly different 
medium. And what was more natural than 
that the editors, after they had considered the 
various possibilities, should have concluded to 
take a year in which to do the preaching 
themselves? Some of them are preachers first 
and editors afterward, anyway. And the 
others, we suspect, feel that, if the order of 
their callings must be reversed, their preaching 
treads so closely upon the heels of their editing 

that the two cal- 


























ment that it engage this page to provide 
a review of each sermon. Do you remember 
“The Listener?” Any person who read The 
Christian Century will remember that incisive 
critic who sat in the congregation during the 
preaching of the sermons of 1925. Why, we 
asked the editors, not let us ‘listen’ this year? 
We have to listen to you when you hold forth 
on other matters; why not let us listen while 
you preach? 


The idea has been vetoed, but we still think it 
was a good idea. We think we could have had 
a very good time indeed writing about the 
sermons of 1927. We would like to start with 
Dr. Hough’s sermon, in this issue. It’s a great 
sermon. It makes us feel—but there, we are 
under orders not to tell how it makes us feel. 
We defy the editors, however, sufficiently to 
let it be known that this sermon does make us 
feel. And when to Dr. Hough you add Dr. 
Newton, and to Dr. Newton you add Dr. 
Willett, and to Dr. Willett you add Dr. Lynch, 
and to Dr. Lynch you add Mr. Niebuhr, 
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As science triumphs, is religion going? Is there, after allpa 

God? Is immortality still a living hope? What does 
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A stimulating discussion of the place of religion in the L of 
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lical. In the author shows, a new ultra-human quality 
and dimension of life emerged, affording a new begionSt ont for 
the human race. 
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Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 
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Darwin: A Biography 
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his subject. Perhaps the most important biography of the 
season. ($3.50) 
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recognized, but man vagaee 
} aE oy " minister well to 
steep be ution 
nbusch, 
Roce and a half- hundred others. 


15 Business and the Church 
Edited by Jerome Davis. 


enty-two by laymen—Babson, Rood, William 

reen, Rockefeller Jr. Jr., Fitene,. Nash, etc. The layman reader 

will find here expressed his own point at view 0 and ‘ee 
oti be “ by looking a an 
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16 The Truth and the Life 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


The first book of Dr. Newton's sermons within five Ew 
and the reviewers are saying it is the best to date. ($2.00) 


17 Jesus, Man of Genius 
By J. Middleton Murray. 
“A novelist’s life of a ~ il ¢—. peeege, beste books on religion by 


tie most significant,” says WE Garton of this book (eL0s 
The Story of Methodism 

By Paul Hutchinson. 

Not simply the history of a denomination, but the 
thrillingly told, v!, a nd human movement, with th 
etched portraits of important personalities who to 
make the movement. 00) 
What to Preach 

By Henry Sloane Coffin. 


The Warrack Lectures om Preaching. One of the two great 
books on preaching published this season. The other is— 


Preaching in Theory and Practice 
By Samuel McComb. 


“The preacher must gain a new and compelling vision of the age, 
and a new and compelling sense of the power of his 
says Dr. McComb. me 
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